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AMATUS  LUSITANUS" 
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The  story  of  the  life  to  which  this  essay  is  devoted  should  be 
written  by  one  who  combines  the  imaginative  powers  and  the  deep 
qrmpathy  of  a  poet  with  a  wide  historical  knowledge  of  the  period 
in  which  Amatus  lived.  His  life  (1511-1568)  coincides  closely  with 
Ae  “  Golden  Age  ”  of  Spain  (1516-1565).*  It  was  a  period  of  vast 
exploration  and  discovery,  of  great  activity  and  progress.  His  was 
the  generation  that  followed  upon  Sylvius  (1478-1555),  Fracastorius 
(1484-53),  Rabelais  (1490-1553),  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  and 
Copernicus  (1473-1543);  and  his  contemporaries  were  Cardanus 

^  The  writer  has  used  freely  the  following  works,  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper : 

1. — E.  H.  F.  Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  Konigsberg,  1857,  IV,  385-9. 

Z. — Soave,  In  Corriere  Israelit  1877,  XV,  p.  148. 

3l — Max  Salomon :  Amatus  Lusitanus  und  seine  Zeit.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  Medizin  im  16.  Jahrhundert;  which  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Klinische  Medizin,  Vols.  41  and  42,  and  was  published  as  a' monograph  by 
Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1901  (71  pages). 

4. — Maximiano  Lemos :  Amato  Lusitano,  a  Sua  Vida  e  a  Sua  Obra,  Porto,  1907 

(212  pages).  (He  had  previously  published:  Amato  Lusitano  e  o  sua  tempo, 
Porto,  1904,  30  pp.) 

5.  — Ricardo  Jorge,  Comentos  a  Vida,  Obra  e  Epocha  de  Amato  Lusitano,  Porto, 

1916,  dealing  with  the  period  of  Amatus’  life  spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  with  references  in  his  works  to  these  countries. 

6. — Hirsch  Rudy:  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Akcheion,  1931,  Vol.  13,  p.  424. 

*He  preceded  the  great  artists  and  writers  of  Spaia  Cervantes  was  bom  in 
1547,  Lope  de  Vega  in  1562,  Velasques  in  1599,  Calderon  in  1600;  El  Greco  did  not 
come  to  Toledo  until  1577. 
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Taken  from  an  old  engraving  in  the  writer’s  possession. 
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(1501-76),  Leonhard  Fuchs  (1501-66),  Servetus  (1509-53),  Caius 
(1510-73),  Vesalius  (1514-64),  and  Pare  (1509-90).  In  this  great 
galaxy,  Amatus  takes  no  mean  rank. 

Political  affairs  in  general  were  much  disturbed.  And  the  con¬ 
stantly  varying  fortunes  of  the  Jews,  both  of  the  avowed  and  the 
secret  sects,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  set  the  stage  for  the  tragedy 
of  Amatus ;  a  tragedy  in  which  great  suffering  was  associated  with 
nobility  and  exalted  purpose ;  of  such  mournful  tragedy  the  life  of 
Amatus  was  a  stirring  portrayal.  My  feeling  of  inadequacy  to  paint 
the  vivid  picture  I  should  like,  shall  limit  me  to  a  plain  account  of 
the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather. 

I. 

Juan  Roderigo,  later  and  better  known  as  Amatus  Lusitanus,  was 
bom  in  Gastello  Branco  in  Portugal.  His  parents  were  Marranos 
(Neo-Christians  by  forced  baptism),  who  had  experienced  the  ter¬ 
rors  that  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492, 
(which  had  led  their  tens  of  thousands  to  enter  Portugal,) — and 
another  expulsion  from  Portugal  in  1497.  From  Portugal  there  was 
no  immediate  escape ;  they  were  met  with  the  choice  of  baptism  or  of 
being  sold  into  slavery.  Amatus’  parents  lived  through  the  terrors 
of  1506,  when  thousands  of  their  brethren  were  killed.  Five  years 
later,  in  1511,  Amatus  was  bom.  In  spite  of  their  experiences,  in 
spite  of  threatened  dangers,  his  parents  implanted  in  their  son  an 
attachment  to  Jewish  religion,  tradition,  and  customs, — and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  We  learn  that  Amatus  had  a  brother 
Joseph,  another,  Peter  Brandan,  a  nephew  likewise  bearing  the  name 
Brandan,*  a  relative  Pyrrhus,*  and  another  Joseph  Oef,  all  of  whom 
he  mentions  in  his  writings.  It  is  also  probable  that  Montalto  was 
closely  related  *  to  Amatus.  Amatus  nowhere  makes  mention  of  wife 
or  children.  With  the  number  of  references  to  other  relatives  we 
conclude  that  he  was  never  married. 

*  Amahis’  Centum  V,  curatio  4,  6,  16,  Cent  VI,  Cur.  55;  Lemos,  pp.  9,  40,  124; 
Salomon,  p.  10. 

*  Amatus’  Dioscorides  I,  Enarr.  148 ;  he  will  later  be  mentioned  agaia 

'Montalto,  by  Harry  Friedenwald,  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of 

Medicine,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Feb.  1935,  p.  130. 
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At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Salamanca,*  with  the 
intention  of  studying  medicine.  At  that  time,  the  institution  at  Sala¬ 
manca  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  ranking  with  Paris, 
Oxford  and  Bologna.  His  course  embraced  Greek,  logic,  mathe¬ 
matics,  music,  and  led  to  the  Baccalaureate  after  two  years ;  then  he 
spent  four  years  attending  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  (Aris¬ 
totle),  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  medicine. 

There  were  two  chairs  for  medicine;  Amatus  attended  these  and 
also  two  courses  on  surgery,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  stu¬ 
dents  who  regarded  surgery  as  “inferior”  (Lemos).  Among  his 
teachers  there  were  Pontanus,  Olivares  (Royal  Court  physician), 
Alteretes,  in  his  day  “  the  most  celebrated  among  the  physicians  in 
Spain”  (Amatus).  Amatus  praises  the  University  but  he  also 
points  out  its  defects  in  the  departments  of  pharmacology  and 
anatomy;  it  is  not  surprising  that  anatomy  was  neglected,  since  the 
Spaniards  regarded  dissection  as  a  sin.  During  his  period  of  study, 
probably  in  the  last  year,  Amatus  was  appointed  physician  to  two 
local  hospitals  by  his  instructors.  He  took  his  degree  in  medicine 
in  about  1530.  The  graduation  exercises  of  his  day  were  celebrated 
by  bull  fights,  the  heavy  costs  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  gradu¬ 
ates.  Salomon  concludes  that  Amatus’  family  must  have  been 
wealthy  to  enable  him  to  study  in  Salamanca  and  to  take  his  degree 
at  this  University. 

After  graduation,  Amatus  remained  for  a  while  in  Spain  and  then 
he  returned  to  Portugal  in  the  company  of  Luiz  Nunez.^  This  was 
probably  in  1532.  Here  he  visited  various  towns,  where  he  treated 
patients,  but  his  home  seems  to  have  been  Lisbon.  In  Santarem  he 
took  part  in  a  public  disputation  “  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  learned  men,”  but  the  subject  is  not  known.®  His  sojourn  in 
Portugal,  however,  was  not  for  long.  Hostility  to  the  “  neo-Chris- 
tions  was  growing  in  intensity.”  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  1525 
there  were  “  complaints  concerning  the  Marranos  that  they  alone 
were  practicing  medicine  and  owned  all  the  apothecaries  and  thus 

'Lemos,  Salomon  and  Jorge  give  full  accounts  of  the  Salamanca  period. 

He  is  mentioned  frequently  by  Lemos  in  his  work  on  Amatus.  Lemos  (Estudes 
de  Hist,  de  Medkina  Peninsular,  1916)  states  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  medical 
dictionary  published  in  Antwerp  in  15^. 

*  Centuria  IV,  Cur.  70. 
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were  able  to  give  the  “  old  Christians  ”  harmful  medicine.  The 
Cortes  requested  the  king  to  prohibit  the  Marranos  from  being  drug¬ 
gists  and  the  Marrano  physicians  from  writing  their  prescriptions  in 
Latin  (which  few  besides  them  understood)  as  well  as  to  encourage 
old  Christians  to  study  medicine.”  * **  Amatus  foresaw  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  looming  in  Portugal ;  this  was  in  fact  established  by  Pope  Leo 
III,  in  1536. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  further  explanation  why  Amatus  left 
Portugal  for  Antwerp  about  1533.  Many  had  sought  safer  homes 
in  that  city,  because  of  the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  which  the 
Netherlands  enjoyed.  But  departing  was  probably  no  easy  matter, 
for  King  Joan  III  had  issued  a  decree  in  1532  forbidding  the  Mar¬ 
ranos  from  leaving  the  country!  Antwerp  had  become  a  town  of 
great  commercial  importance  and  a  leading  seaport.  Here  Amattu 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
His  practice  was  very  extensive  and  included  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  among  them  the  mayor,  and  the  Portuguese  Consul.  Nor 
was  it  limited  to  the  city  of  Antwerp.  He  was  called  into  consulta¬ 
tion  and  to  treat  patients  in  neighboring  towns.  In  Antwerp  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  professional  colleagues.  It  was  in  this 
city  in  1536  that  Amatus  published  his  first  work  on  medical  botany. 
It  is  entitled :  Index  Dioscoridis,  and  the  authors’  name  is  given  as 
Joannes  Rodericus  Castelli  albi  Lusitanus.^'  He  was  probably  led 
to  write  this  work  because  of  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Spain. 

Amatus’  reputation  as  a  physician  and  a  scholar  spread  and  he 

*  Graetz :  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  2ad  ed.,  1877,  IX,  p.  244. 

**  Here  Marranos  had  settled  as  early  as  1512.  In  1526  immigrants  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  city  for  not  more  than  30  days.  In  1536  Charles  V  gave 
them  formal  permission  to  settle  with  full  rights  (Roth,  “  Marranos,”  p.  237).  In 
1545,  however,  and  again  in  1549,  an  imperial  decree  ordered  all  mercha$tts  who 
had  come  from  Portugal  to  leave  the  country.  (Jewish  Encyclopedia,  article 
“  Antwerp,”  VoL  I,  p.  659). 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  here  gives  his  baptismal  name  and  not  Amatns.  This 
name  first  appears  in  the  woric  he  published  in  Italy  in  1551.  It  is  conjectured  that 
he  later  assumed  the  name  Amatus  as  the  equivalent  of  an  cdder  Hebrew  name  of 
the  family :  Habib,  one  not  uncommon.  See  Graetz,  2nd  (jerman  edition,  1877,  p. 
351.  He  mentions  the  change  of  name  but  gives  no  reason.  (Dioscorides  I,  Enarr. 
166.)  His  brother’s  name  is  Joseph  Amatns  (Cent.  IV.,  Cur.  49). 
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Fig.  2. 

Amatus’  first  publication.  Title-page:  “Index  Dioscoridis” 
Antwerp,  1536. 
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was  invited  by  Duke  Hercules  d’Este  II  to  occupy  the  chair  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  Ferrara.  He  was  undoubtedly  attracted  by  the  glamor  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  in  medicine,  in  literature  and  the  arts.  We  can 
easily  understand  his  readiness  to  follow  this  invitation. 

Amatus  arrived  in  Ferrara  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1540.  Ferrara 
at  this  period  was  a  city  enjoying  great  tolerance.^*  The  Jewish 
population  was  large.  In  this  Duchy,  the  Jews  enjoyed  many  privi¬ 
leges;  here  Marranos  were  even  given  the  right  to  espouse  Judaism 
openly.  There  “  were  Jewish  professors  at  the  University ;  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  was  occupied  by  a  Jewish  scholar.”  The  University 
had  grown  to  large  proportions  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  of 
students.  It  enjoyed  the  hearty  support  of  the  Duke. 

It  was  here  that  Amatus  was  called  upon  to  lecture  on  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  and  probably  on  Avicenna.^*  The  change  of  domicile 
was  very  agreeable ;  he  “  recommends  Ferrara  to  such  seeking  exact 
knowledge  in  matters  botanical  and  medical,  because  its  physicians 
are  most  learned  and  most  diligent  students  of  the  natural  sciences; 
for  which  reasons  he  has  never  regretted  the  six  years  he  spent 
there.”  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  renowned  colleagues 
and  scholars,  Brassavola,  who  wrote  on  medicinal  plants,  Canano, 
the  anatomist.  Falconer,  the  botanist,  whose  herbaria  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  their  kind,^*  and  others.  In  Ferrara,  Amatus 
devoted  himself  with  enthusiam  to  anatomy  and  botany,  in  addition 
to  his  teaching  and  his  extensive  practice.  Regretting  the  neglect  of 
the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,'^  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  in  Ferrara  of  participating  in  the 
”  anatomies  ”  of  Canano.  We  learn  that  Canano  performed  the  dis¬ 
section  and  that  Amatus  read  the  appropriate  portions  of  Galen  from 
the  elevated  rostnun.^*  During  his  residence  in  Ferrara,  he  himself 
performed  twelve  dissections,  at  that  time  a  goodly  number. 

^•Jewish  Encyc,  art.  “Ferrara.” 

Salomon,  p.  26,  citing  Botoni,  Cinque  sccoli  d’Universitate  a  Ferrara,  1591- 
1891,  Bologna,  1892,  p.  160. 

**  Salomon,  p.  52.  According  to  Castiglioni  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  ( ?) 
(Histoire  de  la  MMecine,  Paris,  1951,  p.  559.) 

Dioscorides  IV,  Enarr.  5. 

Meyer,  Geschkhte  der  Botanik,  IV,  271. 

Dioscorides  I,  Enarr.  155 ;  Cent  VI,  Cur.  51,  Scholia. 

In  explaining  his  absence  frcxn  some  of  the  lectures  of  Canano  (his  “  best  of 
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During  Amatus’  residence  in  Ferrara,  and  at  about  the  same  time, 
he  received  two  attractive  offers.  Through  the  Polish  Ambassador 
in  Venice,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  Court  physician  of  the  king 
of  Poland.  The  second  proposal  was  made  by  the  ambassador  of 
Ragusa,  offering  him  the  position  of  Municipal  Physician  of  Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik).  Brassavola  advised  Amatus  to  decline  the  Polish 
offer  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senate  of 
Ragusa  giving  reasons  for  his  warm  recommendation  of  Amatus 
for  the  post.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Amatus  did  not  patiently 
remain  in  Ferrara.  Instead,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  in 
May  1547  took  up  residence  in  Ancona,  awaiting  there  the  definite 
call  of  the  Senate  of  Ragusa.  We  do  not  know  the  immediate  reason 
for  Amatus’  leaving  Ferrara;  Lemos  concludes  from  certain  lines  of 
Samuel  Usque  **  that  there  was  growing  hostility  of  the  population 
to  the  Marranos. 

But  the  call  did  not  come; — he  had  given  up  an  honorable  pro¬ 
fessional  position  in  a  town  of  high  culture — and  had  gone  to  a 
town  that  had  recently  (1532)  been  incorporated  in  the  papal  prov¬ 
ince.  When  Amatus  came  to  Ancona,  Paul  III  was  pope.  He 
showed  great  tolerance  toward  the  Jews  and  Marranos  of  whom 
there  was  a  goodly  number  in  Ancona.  But  this  favorable  situation 
did  not  long  endure. 

Amatus  again  found  a  large  practice  awaiting  him.  Among  those 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  treat  was  the  sister  of  Pope  Julius  III ; 
he  also  became  the  physician  of  the  Augustine  and  of  the  Dominican 
monasteries. 

It  is  probable  that  Ancona  afforded  him  great  tranquility  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  devote  more  time  to  writing.  For  it  was  here  that  in 
1549  Amatus  finished  his  first  Centuria — a  work  begun  in  Ferrara; 
in  the  same  year  he  completed  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  a 
study  he  had  begun  in  Antwerp.  He  was  now  38  years  of  age. 

all  friends  ”)  he  regrets  that  he  “  was  unable  to  preside  at  your  dissections  and 
prepare  a  resume  of  your  remarks,  made  with  such  fine  address  ”  (Cent.  I,  Cur.  29). 

'*Consolacam  as  Tribulacoes  de  Israel,  cited  by  Lemos,  p.  98. 

**  Kayserling  (Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  269)  and  Graetz  (2nd  German  ed.,  Vol.  IX, 
»  p.  351)  and  later  others,  state  that  Amatus  “openly  professed  Judaism  in  Ancona,” 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  It  was  not  before  he  reached  Salonica  that  he 
publicly  embraced  Judaism.  Then  he  dated  his  works  according  to  the  Hebrew 
calendar. 
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Sometimes  he  was  called  to  other  cities.  When  he  went  to  Venice 
to  attend  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  V,  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
for  some  time,  and  he  makes  note  of  meeting  distinguished  physi¬ 
cians  and  other  personages  there.  Also  he  busied  himself  gathering 
additional  material  for  his  "  Dioscorides.” 

Later  we  find  him  in  Rome,  called  there  in  May  1550,  to  treat 
the  newly  elected  Pope  Julius  III,  whose  sister  he  had  previously 
treated ;  still  later  he  was  called  upon  to  treat  the  pope’s  nephew, — 
the  mayor  of  Ancona.*^  He  spent  several  months  in  Rome  and  his 
services  were  sought  by  many  patients ;  among  them  was  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Ambassador  to  the  Papal  See,  Alfonso  de  Alencastre,**  who 
was  related  to  King  John  III. 

An  interesting  incident  worth  noting  occurred  here; — he  was 
called  to  treat  a  member  of  the  distinguished  ducal  family  of  Co- 
lonna ;  the  patient  did  not  follow  his  directions,  whereupon  Amatus 
refused  further  conduct  of  the  case  in  spite  of  all  urging ;  he  stated 
that  no  fee,  no  matter  how  large,  would  induce  him  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  his  profession !  ** 

It  was  in  Rome  in  April  1551,  that  he  finished  writing  his  Cen- 
turia  II,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  d’Este,  the  brother  of  Duke  Hercules 
and  in  May  1551  that  Amatus  wrote  the  dedication  of  his  “  Diosco¬ 
rides  ”  to  the  Senate  of  Ragusa.  In  this  dedication  he  expresses  his 
desire  to  occupy  the  position  of  municipal  physician  and  praises  the 
city  for  its  freedom  and  its  hospitality  to  refugees.  About  this  time 
he  received  still  another  call, — as  court  physician  to  the  king  of  “  the 
Vandals  formerly  Romania  in  Thrace.”  **  He  declined  the  offer 
because  of  the  cold  climate  and  for  reasons  of  health,  but  also  because 
of  the  low  state  of  civilization  of  this  country. 

Amatus  was  in  Rome  till  the  end  of  1551.  During  this  period  he 
visited  Florence,  where  his  Centuria  I,  dedicated  to  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
was  published  and  where  he  was  consulted  by  many  patients. 

He  then  returned  to  Ancona,  where  his  sojourn  had  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  but  for  the  fact  that  the  appointment  in  Ragusa  had  not  been 

”  Marini,  Degli  Archiatri  Pontifici,  Rome,  1784,  I,  pp.  414-417,  devotes  a  chapter 
to  Amatus.  Further  reference  will  be  made  below  to  this  account. 

**  To  him  Centuria  III  was  dedicated. 

•*  Cent  3,  Curat  11. 

•*  Dioscordies  V,  Enarr.  44. 
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consummated.  Then,  suddenly,  came  catastrophe.  Pope  Julius  III 
died  in  1555;  his  successor  lived  but  a  few  weeks;  Pope  Paul  IV 
was  elected.  In  a  few  weeks,  new  papal  decrees  were  promulgated 
which  included  all  possible  restrictions  of  Jews  and  of  Marranos. 
All  their  real  estate  had  to  be  sold,  Jewish  physicians  were  forbidden 
to  treat  Christian  patients, — ghettos  were  established,  the  yellow 
badge  was  ordered.  But  most  terrible  of  all  was  the  rigorous  Inqui¬ 
sition.  Many  Marranos  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  were  subjected 
to  torture  and  forced  confessions  led  to  frightful  punishment. 
This  resulted  in  “  one  of  the  most  appalling  tragedies  in  the  whole 
course  of  Jewish  history.”  **  A  large  number  of  Marranos  were  im¬ 
prisoned;  twenty-three  Jews  and  one  Jewess  met  their  death  at  the 
stake  in  May  1556;  sixty-three  others  saved  themselves  through 
baptism,  but  most  of  these  were  transported  to  Malta  or  escaping, 
reached  Turkey.**  Suspicion  having  arisen  concerning  Amatus,  his 
home  was  broken  into,  all  his  valuables  were  taken, — including  his 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  he  saved  himself  only  by  timely  flight, 
first  to  Pesaro  then  to  Ragusa.  He  appears  to  have  been  most  dis¬ 
tressed  because  of  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts,  his  Centuria  V,  and 
his  commentary  on  Avicenna.  Efforts  of  his  friends  later  resulted 
in  his  recovery  of  the  Centuria,  but  the  commentary  was  never 
restored  to  him. 

It  is  probable  that  Amatus’  misfortune  in  Ancona  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  enmity  and  hatred  with  which  Matthioli  pursued 
him.  In  his  Dioscorides,  Amatus  had  pointed  out  errors  made  by 
Matthioli  as  well  as  by  other  writers,  among  them  friends  of  Ama¬ 
tus.  But  Matthioli,  though  a  distinguished  scholar,  was  a  man  of 
great  arrogance  and  vanity,  and  he  reacted  most  violently,  abusing 
Amatus  in  vilest  language.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  greater 
detail  below.  Here  it  is  mentioned  in  partial  explanation  of  the  sud¬ 
den  turn  of  Amatus’  fate. 

Amatus  spent  several  months  in  Pesaro  during  the  latter  part  of 
1555,  and  the  following  spring.  This  city  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino  and  was  so  noted  for  its  culture  and  art  that  it  was  called 
the  “  Garden  of  Italy.”  The  Duke  received  the  refugees  from  the 

“  Roth,  “  Marranos,”  p.  206. 

*•  Kayserling,  Juden  in  Portugal,  Leipzig,  1867,  p.  270. 
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Inquisition  in  friendly  manner  and  Amatus  speaks  of  him  with  admi¬ 
ration.  Here  again  he  was  called  upon  to  treat  many  patients,  was 
called  into  consultation  by  the  local  physicians,  among  them  by 
Laudadeus  Blanes,  the  Jewish  physician  to  the  Cardinal.  But  Ama¬ 
tus  did  not  abide  long  in  Pesaro.  Salomon  suspects  that  even  here 
the  hostility  of  his  enemies  followed  him,  for  the  Duchy  was  subject 
to  the  Papal  State,  and  his  next  refuge  was  sought  beyond  this  in¬ 
fluence,  in  Ragusa  (Dubrovnik),  then  a  republic  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Turkey.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  form  conjectures  for  we 
know  that  the  attitude  of  the  Duchy  toward  the  Marranos  rapidly 
veered  from  favor  to  persecution.*^ 

In  Ragusa,  as  in  previous  places  of  residence,  his  prestige  was  soon 
well  established.  He  treated  many  patients,  chiefly  patricians,  among 
whom  was  the  son  of  the  Sultan.  Here  he  completed  his  Centuria 
VI,  in  January  1558.  A  second  dating  in  this  volume  is  Thessa- 
lonica,  1559 — ^and  here  not  only  the  year  of  the  common  reckoning 
is  given  but  also  the  year  5319,  anno  tnundi,  according  to  the  He¬ 
brew  calendar.  From  these  figures  we  infer  that  he  left  Ragusa  for 
Thessalonica  during  1558  and  the  date  can  be  more  definitely  fixed 
as  the  spring  of  that  year,  for  it  corresponds  with  the  date  given  in 
one  of  his  clinical  histories.  He  had  lived  in  Ragusa  about  three 
years. 

We  are  unable  to  discover  why  he  left.  It  may  have  been  that  he 
desired  to  affiliate  himself  with  his  Jewish  brethren,  as  was  done  by 
many  before  his  time  and  many  more  after.  For  this  purpose  he 
may  have  chosen  Thessalonica  (Salonica)  where  there  was  a  large 
community  of  Jews,  to  which  exiles  from  Spain  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  Sultan  Bayasid.  Here  they  enjoyed  special  privileges.  It  was 
not  until  this  period  that  he  gave  evidence  of  reverting  to  Judaism. 
His  “  Oath,”  found  at  the  end  of  Centuriae  VI  and  VII  and  dated 
Thessalonica,  is  marked  by  a  strong  Jewish  quality. 

In  Salonica  Amatus  once  more  found  a  large  clientele,  chiefly 
Jewish,  and  he  writes  that  the  populace  suffered  from  many  diseases 
and  pestilences.  It  was  this  fact,  he  tells  us,  that  induced  him  to  write 
Centuria  VII,  though  he  had  intended  to  conclude  the  series  of 


”  Elbogen,  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  article  “  Pesaro.’ 
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Centuriae  with  the  sixth  and  then  write  a  work  of  another  kinj 
An  observation  which  he  makes  in  this  connection  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  namely  that  the  opportimity  to  observe  so  many  varied,  severe 
and  complicated  diseases — requiring  quick  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
— accounts  for  the  development  in  Greece  of  so  many  distinguished 
physicians !  His  Centuria  VII  was  completed  1561.  With  this  work, 
his  life  story  also  closes;  there  is  no  further  knowledge  extant.  It 
is  believed  that  he  succumbed  to  the  plague  which  was  raging  in 
Salonica.  The  date  is  not  certain.  Barboza  Machado  gives  it  as 
21  January  1568  and  this  is  generally  accepted.  Even  the  location 
of  his  grave  is  unknown.  Efforts  to  find  it  have  all  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Salomon  had  special  inquiries  made  through  the  German' 
consulate  (1901).  -  Sik  refers  to  Emanuel’s  study  of  the  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Salonica  (Monatschrift  fiir  Geschichte  &  Wissenschaft 
d.  Juden.  Dec.  1930)  and  a  still  more  recent  search  of  Molho  (Jew¬ 
ish  Quarterly  Review,  October  1935,  p.  159)  have  all  been  fruitless. 
But  his  epitaph  is  recorded  and  we  know  something  about  its  author, 
Didacus  Pyrrhus.**  The  translation  of  the  epitaph  reads  as  follows: 

He  who  so  often  halted  the  spirit  fleeing  from  the  dying  body,  now  he  has 
been  summoned  to  the  waters  of  Lethe; 

He  who  showed  loving  kindness  equally  to  die  people  and  to  the  great — 
here  he  lies.  Dying  Amatus  embraces  this  earth. 

Lusitania  was  his  home :  His  lonely  grave  finds  its  place  in  the  Macedonian 
earth,  far  from  his  fatherland,*** 

For  his  great  day,  his  day  of  death  came  and  the  fatal  hour  and  led  him  to 
the  Stygian  river ;  the  way  goes  forward  directly  to  the  other  world.** 

Amatus  mentions  Pyrrhus  frequently  in  his  works.  He  speaks  of 
him  in  the  Dioscorides  (I :  Enarr.  148  as  “  Pyrrhus  Lusitanus  Doc- 
tissimus  et  Amato  Consanguinius,”  (though  he  does  not  mention 
how  close  the  relationship,)  and  elsewhere  as  most  learned  in  Latin 

**  Bibliotheca  Lusitania,  Lisbon,  1747. 

**  Or  Diogo  Fires  of  Evora,  also  known  as  Jacobus  Eborensis,  and  as  Jacob 
Flavius.  He  likewise  wrote  an  epitaph  for  Erasmus.  Jewish  Encyc.,  art  "  Flavius 
Eborensis.” 

**  This  reflects  Amatus’  own  sadness  expressed  in  his  words :  “  ungrateful  &ther- 
land,  unwilling  even  to  accept  my  dead  bones  ”  (Cent  V,  Ciu".  100). 

Lemos,  p.  168,  and  §ik,  Judische  Arzte  in  Jugoslavien,  1931,  p.  19,  citing  it 
from  Barbosa  Machado. 
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and  Greek  and  a  poet  of  fame.  In  several  colloquies  discussing 
medical  problems  Pjrrrhus  is  one  of  the  debaters,**  as  in  Centuria 
III,  Curat.  38  in  a  discussion  of  the  Galenic  theory  of  fever. 

II.  Amatus'  IVorks  on  Materia  Medica 

We  have  mentioned  Amatus’  early  work  in  Materia  Medica;  the 
only  copy  known  to  exist  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris; 
a  photostat  of  the  title  page  is  given  here.  This  work  appeared  in 
1536,  but  was  incomplete,  comprising  only  the  first  two  books  of 
Dioscorides,  because  of  difficulties  in  publication.  Amatus  continued 
his  active  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  1553  published  his  “  In  Dio- 
scoridis  Anazarbei  de  Materia  Medica  Enarratioties  etc.” 

The  period  was  notable  for  an  extraordinary  rebirth  of  interest  in 
botanical  study.  Brunfels  had  published  his  Herbarum  Vivae  In¬ 
cones  1530-36  ”  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  botanic 
illustration,”  **  but  makes  no  attempt  at  original  plant  description. 
In  1535,  Cordus  published  his  Dispensatorium,  and  this  was  followed 
by  Tragus’  Kreutterbuch  in  1539,  by  Gesner’s  Historia  Plantarum 
in  1541,  and  Fuchs’  De  Historia  Stirpium,  in  1542.**  Brassavola 
published  his  Examen  Omnium  Simplicium  in  1536,  Ruellius,  his 
De  natura  Stirpium  in  1536  and  his  Latin  translation  of  Dioscorides 
with  commentary  in  1546,  and  Matthioli,  his  Italian  commentary  on 
Dioscorides  in  1544.  Thus  Amatus’  Dioscorides  of  1536  was  one  of 
the  earliest  ventures  into  this  new  field.  In  his  Enarrationes  of  1553 
Amatus  gathered  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  several  places  of  his 
domicile  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  earlier  publications  from 
Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  through  the  later  works,  to  his  own  day.  He 
points  out  errors  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  writers,  among 

“He  was  born  in  Evora  in  1517  and  went  to  Flanders  in  1536  and  later  to 
Ferrara.  In  1543  he  was  in  Venice,  in  1550  in  Rome,  and  in  1552  in  Ancona,  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  company  of  Amatus.  He  accompanied  Amatus  to  Ragusa.  Sik  devotes 
considerable  space  to  Pyrrhus  and  mentions  a  study  by  Koerbler  published  by  the 
Association  of  Science  and  Art  in  Jugoslavia  (see  Jew.  Encyc  under  "  Flavitu 
Eborensis,”  Lemos,  Amatus,  p.  10,  Leone  Luzatto,  Corriere  Israelitico,  Trieste, 
1876,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  12,  131,  and  Sik,  Judische  Arzte,  etc). 

**  Garrison,  History  of  Medicine,  4th  edition,  1929,  p.  229. 

“Greene,  Landmarks  of  Botanical  History,  Smithsonian  Miscell.  Collections, 
Washington,  1909,  Vol.  54,  pp.  169-314. 


f^£NETlIS:  M  D  LlII. 

Fic.  6. 

Title-p>ce :  First  Edition  of  the  "  Enarrationes  in  Dkwcoridis  " 
1553. 
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dion  some  of  his  own  friends,  but  throughout  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
peat  courtesy  and  even  praise  of  other  authors.**  Matthioli  had 
likewise  pointed  out  errors  of  other  authors.** 

In  his  History  of  Botany,  Meyer  describes  the  Enarrationes  in 
very  favorable  terms.  This  work  reveals,  he  states,  “  wide  scholar¬ 
ship  and  vivid  description  .  .  .  and  is  rich  in  personal  observations 
of  plants,  some  of  rarity.”  “  There  are  a  number  of  original  obser¬ 
vations,  some  of  which  he  had  already  made  in  Spain,  others  during 
his  travels ;  he  carefully  makes  note  of  their  location.”  ”  In  identify¬ 
ing  the  plants  of  the  ancients  he  is  often  inaccurate,  but  who  has 
dealt  with  this  difficult  matter  without  slipping  ?  ”  *^ 

That  this  book  of  Amatus  enjoyed  great  popularity  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  six  editions,  between  1553  and  1565. 
But  it  also  had  a  profound  and  very  unfortunate  influence  upon 
Amatus’  life;  it  provoked  the  bitter  enmity  of  Matthioli  of  Siena, 
then  court  physician  at  Vienna,  because  of  the  corrections  mentioned 
above.  Amatus’  statements  are  in  no  way  abusive  or  offensive: 
Mattkiolus  errat,  M.  sihiipsi  contradicit,  M.  pereram  sentit,  M.  indis- 
tinquendo  negligens,  M.  feUlitur,  M.  decipitur,  M.  error,  M.  inepte 
Theophrastum  reprehendit,  etc.  But  he  also  refers  to  Matthioli  in 
terms  of  great  respect,  admiration,  and  praise :  Mattkiolus  doctissime 
adnotat;  M.  Doctissime  sane;  M.  vir  mea  sententia,  in  re  herbaria 
veluti  caeteris  medicinae  partibus  satis  instructus.  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  Matthioli  as  having  been  the  first  to  make  certain  observa¬ 
tions,  and  again,  he  says  that  no  one  has  so  fully  described  a  certain 
plant  as  M.  But  it  is  needless  to  gather  these  citations,  for  in  the 
very  dedication  of  his  work,  Amatus  refers  to  Matthioli  as  “  a  most 
learned  man  who  has  recently  published  Dioscorides  in  the  Italian 


''While  the  number  of  Amatus’  corrections  of  Matthioli  is  twenty  and  odd, 
Ruellius  has  24  to  his  account,  Fuchs  15,  Brunfels  6,  to  mention  only  the  most 
distinguished  writers.  We  find  Brassavola,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  Brudus 
his  close  relative,  among  those  whose  errors  are  noted. 

"  Matthioli’s  work  of  1544  has  a  vast  number  of  marginal  notes  on  tfie  errors 
of  ancient  and  more  modem  writers  and  he  mentions  specifically  the  errors  of  recent 
authors  of  such  distinction  as  Ruellius  no  less  than  48  times,  Brassavola  43  and 
Leonard  Fuchs  581;  the  two  last  names  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  early  editions. 

"  Meyer,  Geschkhte  der  Botanik,  1857,  IV,  p.  388. 
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language  and  embellished  it  with  commentaries,”  while  he  refers 
much  more  modestly  to  his  own  effort. 

Still,  Amatus  did  not  yield  to  authority  with  such  submission  as 
fettered  many  writers.  When  his  experience  and  studies  led  him  to 
disagree  with  established  authority,  he  expressed  his  disagreement 
freely,  but  his  criticism  of  others  was  impartial.  And  that  can 
hardly  be  said  of  his  chief  critic,  Matthioli. 

Amatus’  work  was  published  in  1553;  it  was  not  tmtil  1558  that 
Matthioli’s  reply  appeared.  It  was  published  as  a  booklet  of  224 
pages  (unnumbered),  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  100  pages 
are  devoted  to  ten  corrections  described  as  “  calumnies  ” ;  the  other 
part  of  124  pages  deals  with  his  “  censures  ” — to  the  number  of  100 
in  which  he  criticizes  Amatus.  The  book  gives  evidence  on  every 
page  of  intense  resentment.  Besides  such  explanations  as  mistakes 
and  omissions  of  the  printer,  of  misimderstanding,  etc.,  Matthioli 
laimched  upon  Amatus  with  censure  and  violent  invectives,  with 
abuse  and  calumny.  Matthioli  calls  him  “  Amathus  ”  Lusitanus — 
which  in  Greek  signifies  the  ”  ignorant  ”  and  he  attacks  him  as  a 
Marrano  and  a  Jew.  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  use  the  charge, 
then  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  of  heresy  and  apostacy.  Thus  he 
writes :  “  It  seems  truly  wonderful  that  he  should  have  sullied  our 
religion  and  his  own  with  every  misdeed,  dishonored  it  with  shame 
and  made  himself  guilty  of  crime  towards  it,  and  that  only  for  that 
reason  was  he  forced  to  live  as  exile  from  his  native  Portugal.” 
Can  we  imagine  anything  more  bitter  than  the  following  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraphs?  ”  I  am  satisfied  if  I  have  destroyed  all  your  calum¬ 
nies.  If  I  have  also  vindicated  myself  in  your  judgment,  I  shall  be 
very  happy.  If,  however,  you  are  stubborn  and  remain  so,  as  gen¬ 
erally  regarded,  then  you  will  receive  the  definite  and  just  verdict 
for  your  peculiar  ignorance  and  after  your  disgrace,  your  dishonor 
...  I  do  not  regard  you  as  blind  because  of  (your)  ancient  heathen 
superstition,  .  .  .  but  for  the  reason  and  the  conviction  (to  which 
you  yourself  have  assuredly  also  come),  that  you  have  most  perfidi¬ 
ously  turned  away  from  God,  the  Eternal.  For  as  you  now  pretend 
to  adhere  to  our  faith,  (so  I  learn)  and  then  give  yourself  over  to 
Jewish  laws  and  superstitions  and  thus  insult  not  only  your  fellow- 
beings,  but  also  God,  the  Almighty,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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you  are  false  even  to  yourself  and  are  losing  your  mind.  Just  as 
there  is  no  faith  and  no  religion  within  you, — so  in  truth  you  are 
completely  blind  as  to  medical  art  which  you  unworthily  profess. 
That  explains,  to  my  view,  that  you  are  not  only  a  burden  and  an 
object  of  disgust  to  yourself  alone  but  to  all  others ;  and  that  driven 
by  wild  furies  you  have  brought  it  about  that  you  neither  enlighten 
others  nor  yourself  in  medical  science, — just  as  you  are  blind  in  your 
heresy  to  divine  truth.  Therefore,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
refuse  to  discard  your  insane  obstinacy.  However,  it  does  not  enter 
my  mind,  and  I  shall  not  attempt,  to  relieve  your  incurable  madness ; 
I  fear,  some  day  you  will  repent  your  insanity  in  the  bright  light  of 
truth.  I  have  preferred  rather  to  attempt  to  thoroughly  protect 
beginners  as  well  as  all  students  of  materia  medica  from  your  falsifi¬ 
cations.  I  have  no  regard,  Amathus,  for  your  criticisms.  Profound 
and  distinguished  scholars  will  pronounce  judgment  as  to  whether 
you  were  justified  in  your  attack  upon  me,  or  whether  I  have  repelled 
your  senseless  attack  with  even  greater  force,  and  have  completely 
crushed  you.  Therefore,  Amathus,  desist  from  your  calumnies  and 
cease  to  be  futile  and  inane,  I  beg  you.  For  if  you  destroy  the  works 
and  writings  of  others  (with  your  criticism),  more  than  that,  you 
will  never  accomplish!  Finally:  Beware  that  your  envy  and  your 
calumnies  do  not  still  further  increase  and  elevate  my  glory  among 
learned  readers  and  critics  who  are  my  peers,  and  who  will  never  be 
wanting.”  ** 

So  fair-minded  a  scholar  and  critic  as  Haller  thus  describes  Mat- 
thioli :  “  His  reputation  would  be  much  better  had  his  spirit  been  less 
arrogant  and  less  contemptuous  of  the  views  of  other  deserving  men. 
Fuchs,  Manardus,  Brassavola,  Ruellius,  Gesner,  he  contradicted  too 
passionately  and  he  exhibited  too  bitter  an  enmity  toward  Amatus 
and  Guilendinus.”  (Salomon,  p.  48).  Meyer  **  who  devotes  a  long 
diapter  to  Amatus  describes  Matthioli’s  attack  as  written  in  his  “  ac¬ 
customed  manner  of  unlimited  rudeness.”  Christopher  Acosta  in 
his  chapter  on  Canella  in  his  well-known  work  which  first  appeared 

**  Pmi  Anduax  Matthioli,  Scnensis  Serenissitni  Principis  Ferdinandi  Archi- 
dnci*  Austriae  etc.  Medici,  Apologia,  Adversus  Amathum  Lusitanum,  cum  Censura 
in  eiusdem  enarrationes.  Venetiis,  1558. 

“  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  Konigsberg,  1857,  IV,  pp.  385-9. 
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in  1578  takes  Matthioli  to  task:  “  We  cannot  pass  in  silence  ”  the 
criticism  of  Amatus,  “  for  in  this  case  Matthioli  is  much  more 
worthy  of  blame.”  Withington  **  states  that  Matthioli  “  the  enraged 
botanist,  unable  to  refute  his  adversary,  loudly  accused  him  of 
apostasy.  We  have  seen  how  Saladin’s  judges  treated  a  similar 
charge  in  the  case  of  Maimonides;  but  the  Christian  theologians 
thought  differently,  and  they  hunted  the  unfortunate  Amatus  from 
place  to  place  like  a  wild  animal  ”... 

We  do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  long  delay  in  the  publication 
of  Matthioli’s  book.  But  we  do  know  that  Matthioli  did  not  wait 
until  the  “  Apologia  ”  appeared  to  attack  Amatus.  In  a  letter  as 
early  as  July  13,  1553,  to  Ulysse  Aldrovandi,"  Matthioli  writes: 

“  Soon  your  Lordship  will  see  an  Apologetic  Epistle  in  print  at  the 
end  of  my  Latin  Dioscorides  addressed  to  a  certain  Amato  Lusi- 
tano,  a  Marrano  physician,  for  whom  it  was  not  enough  to  have 
stolen  the  entire  commentary  from  my  work  but  who  has  also  had 
the  effrontery  to  write  against  me  in  more  than  20  places  in  his 
wretched  commentary  on  Dioscorides.”  “ 

Matthioli’s  Apologia  also  appeared  in  the  1558  edition  of  his 
Commentary  on  Dioscorides  and  in  many  subsequent  editions  **  as 
late  as  1674,  more  than  a  century  after  Amatus’  death.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  enmity  of  Matthioli,  then  court  physician  in  Vienna, 
and  a  man  of  influence,  played  no  small  part  in  the  persecution  that 
Amatus  suffered  both  in  Ancona  and  Pesaro.  Meyer  **  and  Salo- 

**  Medical  History  from  the  Earliest  Times,  London,  1894,  p.  291. 

**  This  letter  was  written  immediately  after  the  publication  of  Amatus’  Dioscorides 
for  this  book  has  a  dedicatory  poem  dated  March  9,  1553. 

**  Aldrovandi  (1522-1605)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  his  day, 
a  doctor  of  medicine  but  especially  devoted  to  botany.  He  was  founder  and  director 
of  the  Botanical  (harden  of  B<dogna.  The  letters  are  found  in  the  “  Memorie  della 
Vita  di  U.  Aldrovandi,”  pdl>lished  by  Fantuzzi  in  1774  and  are  cited  in  Marini'i 
Archiatri  Pontifici,  p.  416.  Without  knowledge  of  the  above  Salomon  points  oat 
that  the  Venetian  printer  of  Matdiioli  states  that  the  document  was  in  his  hands  for 
years  before  it  appeared  in  print  and  suspects  that  its  contents  had  been  circulated, 
thus  accounting  for  its  malignant  influence  (Salomon,  p.  49).  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  an  edition  of  Matthioli’s  Discorides  appeared  in  Lyons  in  1554  but  without 
the  Apologia. 

**  Matthioli’s  Apologia  reappeared  in  his  Commentaries  published  in  Venice  in 
1560,  in  Lyons  in  1562  and  1563,  in  Basel  1598  and  as  late  as  1674  in  Lyons.  The 
writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  secure  a  complete  list  Copies  of  the  1562  and  1674 
editions  are  in  the  library  of  the  writer. 

**  Meyer,  loc.  cit 
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mon  **  concur  in  this  view.  The  account  in  the  Archiatri  Pontifici 
states  that  the  Apologia  was  the  most  destructive  thing  in  the  world 
for  Amatus,  “  in  giuriosissima  al  Portughese  quanto  cosa  del 
Mondo,”  and  this  was  written  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
Apol(^ia  first  appeared. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  Amatus  wrote  no  answer  to  Matthioli’s 
attack.  We  find,  however,  in  his  letter  of  dedication  of  Centuria  V 
to  Joseph  Nassi,  the  Duke  of  Naxos,  1559,  that  he  tells  us  definitely 
that  he  had  written  an  answer  and  sent  it  to  Venice  to  be  published : 
“  Since  there  is  a  law  in  Venice  that  nothing  can  be  printed  without 
license  of  the  Church,  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  may  have 
been  added  or  deleted.  I  believe  that  the  clergy  has  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  my  defense  written  against  (the  attack  of)  Matthioli;  for 
everyone  must  know  that  I  would  promptly  answer  this  Apologia.” 
It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the  defense  was  not  published  and  that 
another  cruel  wrong  was  thus  done  Amatus.**  We  cannot  but  regret 
deeply  the  loss  of  this  defense,  for  it  surely  must  have  contained 
much  that  would  have  thrown  light  upon  his  interesting  character. 

In  considering  the  intensity  of  Matthioli’s  enmity  and  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  the  person  attacked  by  him  it  is  well  to  remember  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  period.  Cardanus  (1501-1576)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
“  Calumny,  Defamations  and  Treachery  of  my  August  Accusers  ” 
and  confesses  to  an  intense  desire  for  revenge.*^  The  most  striking 
example  of  unjustified  attacks  are  those  which  Vesalius  suffered 
after  the  publication  of  the  Fabrica.  The  first  came  from  his  own 

“  Salomon,  p.  49. 

**  There"  is  this  interesting  difference  in  various  editions  of  the  Centuria  V.  The 
1564  and  subsequent  editions  which  were  not  printed  in  Venice  contain  the  dedica¬ 
tory  letter  by  Joseph  Nassi.  But  in  neither  the  first  edition  printed  in  1560  nor  the 
1566  edition  both  of  Venice,  does  the  Nassi  letter  appear.  In  its  stead  there  is  a 
letter  of  Joannes  Marinelli  to  a  D.  Henrico  Nunes.  In  the  Nassi  letter,  Amatus 
complains  of  the  censorship  and  in  his  letter,  Marinelli  likewise  writes  that  “  the 
printers  have  long  had  the  medical  Centuria  of  the  learned  and  excellent  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  of  medicine  in  their  hands  ”  and  he  wishes  to  present  them  in  his 
name  evidently  to  secure  publication  through  his  influence.  He  offers  them  with 
words  of  highest  praise  The  writer  regrets  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  identi¬ 
fying  this  Henrico  Nunes.  Johannes  Marinellus,  Venetus  is  listed  in  Lindenius 
Renovatus  (Niimberg,  1686,  p.  634)  as  the  author  of  commentaries  on  Hippocrates 
published  in  Venice  between  1560  and  1583  and  republished  later. 

*’Jean  Stoner:  Cardan,  the  Book  of  my  Life,  New  York,  1930,  p.  59. 
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university  of  Padua  and  his  pupil  Realdus  Columbus ;  *•  the  second 
from  his  teacher,  Sylvius,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Surgery  at 
Paris,  who  wrote  of  Vesalius  as  “  vasanus,  the  madman  whose 
pestilential  breath  poisons  Europe!  ”  **  Nor  were  his  enemies  satis¬ 
fied  with  such  published  caliunny  but  they  “  reached  out  to  malign 
him  to  the  Emperor  and  caused  Vesalius  in  desperation  to  destroy  a 
part  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts.”  At  a  time  when  such  were  the 
amenities  of  leading  scholars,  the  outrage  upon  Amatus  becomes 
easier  to  comprehend.  The  fury  of  Matthioli’s  outburst  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  exhibition  of  the  literary  vendettas  of  those  days. 

III.  Medical  Works 

The  medical  works  of  Amatus  appeared  in  seven  volumes,  each 
containing  one  hundred  case  histories  with  commentaries  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  These  medical  writings  are  interspersed  with  interesting 
references,  literary  and  personal.  The  names  of  the  patients  are 
often  mentionel — many  of  them  persons  of  distinction.  The  case 
histories  are  commonly  followed  by  “  Scholia  ”  which  discuss  the 
case  described,  and  also  the  problems  of  pathology,  treatment,  etc. 
In  quite  a  number  the  discussion  takes  the  form  of  dialogue  between 
himself  and  other  scholars,  a  practice  which  was  popular  in  his 
day.** 

Amatus,  like  the  men  of  his  time,  was  a  follower  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  though  Arabic  scholars  still  held  a  high  place  in  his 
esteem.  Amatus  thus  showed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  independent 
investigator.  This  he  had  manifested  in  his  botanical  studies  and 
this  also  marks  his  attitude  to  medical  problems.  His  descriptions 
and  case  histories  show  careful  inquiry  and  observation.  The  scholia 
are  often  very  profound  and  interesting  and  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Thus  anatomy  is  frequently  touched  upon.  He  clearly 
recognized  the  value  of  anatomic  knowledge,  for  he  writes :  “  A 
physician  or  a  surgeon,  who  ventures  to  treat  disease  without  an 
exact  localizing  diagnosis  cannot  but  be  regarded  like  a  carpenter 
with  cataract,  trying  to  cut  the  wood  to  build  a  chair.”  In  his 

**  Roth,  Andreas  Vesalius,  Berlin,  1892,  p.  181. 

"  Withington,  loc  cit.,  p.  274. 

**  Garrison,  4th  edition,  p.  231. 

“  Cent  II,  Curat.  83,  Scholia. 
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discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  Venesection,**  Amatus  considers 
Vesalius’  observations  on  the  location  of  entrance  of  the  azygos  vein 
into  the  vena  cava  and  Vesalius’  choice  of  the  right  arm  for  bleed¬ 
ing,  in  pneumonia, — based  upon  these  findings.  In  this  connection, 
Amatus  describes  the  discovery  of  the  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the 
azygos  vein.**  His  interest  is  entirely  centered  on  its  bearing  upon 
the  controversy  concerning  phlebotomy.  Amatus  took  the  view  of 
those  who  held  that  venesection  was  to  be  performed  on  the  side 
diseased  in  pneumonia,  Vesalius  had  written  that  in  all  cases  the 
blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  right  arm.  Amatus  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  Wherefor  it  is  evident  that  Vesalius’  entire  argument  is 
wrong  for  the  azygos  vein  does  not  return  the  blood  which  it  receives 
from  the  vena  cava ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  so  constructed  at  the  orifice 
where  it  joins  the  vena  cava,  that  there  is  a  definite  valve  here,  which 
holds  back  the  blood  (haurio)  which  flows  in;  then  it  is  closed  so 
that  the  blood  which  was  received  cannot  freely  pass  and  is  released 
from  the  vena  azygos  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder  or  in  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart.  That  this 
is  a  fact  beyond  doubt  we  have  proved  in  the  dissection  of  bodies. 
For  if  you  place  a  tube  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vena  cava  and  blow 
downward  both  the  vena  cava  and  the  azygos  will  be  inflated  and 
will  rise  up,  bulging.  But  if  you  blow  air  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
azygos,  the  vena  cava  will  not  be  inflated ;  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
air  to  escape  on  account  of  the  valve  or  operculum  mentioned; 
whence  it  is  clear  that  if  air  cannot  pass  out  of  the  azygos  into  the 
vena  cava  it  is  all  the  more  certain  that  blood,  much  thicker  than 
air,  cannot  flow  through.  These  doctrines  have  been  made  known 
by  us;  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  we  have  given  the  proof  a  thou¬ 
sand  ( !)  times  in  the  year  1547 ;  in  Ferrara  we  made  dissections  of 
12  human  bodies  and  of  animals  and  in  all  it  happened  just  as 
described  before  a  large  gathering  of  learned  men,  and  on  the  same 
occasion  Canano,  the  admirable  anatomist  likewise  observed  this”  ** 

“  Cent  I,  Curat  52,  Scholia.  There  is  an  error,  a  duplication  of  the  number  of 
this  Curatio  which  in  the  early  editions  appears  as  a  second  51 ;  in  later  editions  it 
is  marked  52  and  Curatio  53  is  duplicated.  This  explains  the  confusion  in  references 
to  this  most  frequently  cited  curatio. 

"These  lines  involve  the  question  of  the  priority  of  discovery  of  valves  in  the 
veins,  a  subject  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  supplementary  note. 

**  Cent  I,  Curat  52. 
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The  text  and  the  context  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Canano  was  wit¬ 
ness  of  Amatus’  demonstrations. 

We  have  given  this  long  citation,  because  it  is  the  first  publication 
bearing  upon  the  important  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  in 
the  16th  century;  because  all  further  published  references  to 
Canano’s  part  in  the  discovery  are  of  a  number  of  years  later  date; 
because  of  the  very  definite  statement  that  the  observations  were 
Amatus’  own ;  and  finally  because  of  the  remarkable  error  made  by 
Amatus  in  his  interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  valve  as  holding 
back  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  azygos  vein  into  the  vena  cava;  all 
the  more  astounding  because  the  experimental  method  he  applied  was 
so  appropriate!  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  blindness  to  truth  de¬ 
scribed  by  Osier  in  the  case  of  another  great  scholar  dealing  with 
the  same  problem  many  years  later : 

“  But  here  comes  in  the  mystery.  How  Fabricius,  a  man  who  did 
such  work — how  a  teacher  of  such  wide  learning  and  such  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  observation,  could  have  been  so  blinded  as  to  overlook 
the  truth  which  was  tiunbling  out,  so  to  speak,  at  his  feet,  is  to  us 
incomprehensible.  But  his  eyes  were  sealed,  and  to  him,  as  to  his 
greater  predecessors  in  the  chair,  clear  vision  was  denied.  The  dead 
hand  of  the  great  Pergamite  lay  heavy  on  all  thought,  and  Descartes 
had  not  yet  changed  the  beginning  of  philosophy  from  wonder  to 
doubt.  Not  without  a  feeling  of  pity  do  we  read  of  the  hopeless 
struggle  of  these  great  men  to  escape  from  slavish  submission  to 
authority.  But  it  is  not  for  us  in  these  light  days  to  gauge  the  depth 
of  the  sacred  veneration  with  which  they  regarded  the  Fathers.”  “ 

Like  Fabricius,  Amatus  half  a  century  earlier  was  so  imbued 
with  the  Galenic  theory  of  the  blood  flow  that  he  was  tmable  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  another  interpretation.  To  them,  to  their  many  distinguished 
contemporaries  any  other  was  impossible.  It  was  not  the  blindness 
of  individuals,  but  the  blindness  of  generations,  which  required  a 
Harvey  to  relieve  I  And  it  is  Harvey  who  tells  us :  “  I  tremble  lest  I 
have  mankind  at  large  for  my  enemies,  so  much  does  wont  and  cus¬ 
tom  become  a  second  nature.  Doctrine  once  sown  strikes  deeply  its 
root,  and  respect  for  antiquity  influences  all  men.”  **  It  is  appro- 

•*  Osier,  The  Growth  of  Truth,  Harveian  Oration,  1906,  p.  17. 

**  Harvey’s  Anatomical  Dissertation,  Reprodocticm  of  Original  Edition  of  1628 
for  Moreton,  Canterbury,  1894,  chapter  VIII,  translation,  p.  48. 
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priate  to  add  Harvey’s  modest  and  admirable  words :  “  I  would  not 
charge  with  wilful  falsehood  anyone  who  was  sincerely  anxious  for 
truth,  nor  lay  to  anyone’s  door  as  a  crime  that  he  had  fallen  into 
error.”  " 

Sprengel  suggests  that  Amatus’  error  may  have  been  due  to  his 
blowing  so  forcibly  into  the  vena  cava  that  the  valve  of  the  azygos 
yielded  or  tore.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  have  been  unable  to  in¬ 
flate  the  vena  cava  from  the  azygos  because  of  the  much  greater 
diameter  of  the  former.®*  But  there  is  really  no  great  need  to  search 
for  the  reason  for  the  error.  It  was  unfortunate  but  it  does  not  lessen 
the  conviction  that  Amatus  was  imbued  with  the  new  spirit  of  an 
earnest  scientist. 

In  the  case  of  Amatus  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  problem 
with  which  he  was  dealing  was  that  of  phlebotomy  in  pleurisy  (pneu¬ 
monia),  a  problem  which  raised  a  conflict  lasting  a  century  and  of 
such  intensity  that  it  is  difficult  now  for  us  to  understand.  It  spread 
throtigh  France,  Spain  and  Italy  assuming  such  proportions  that 
both  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  ®*  became  involved.  Amatus, 
as  we  have  seen,  opposed  the  view  of  Vesalius** — a  view  which 
Vesalius  himself  relinquished  later,  when  he  concluded  that  it  was 
immaterial  which  side  was  chosen  for  bleeding. 

Amatus,  as  indicated  above,  was  deeply  interested  in  anatomy 
and  made  a  number  of  observations  which  give  proof  that  though 
he  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Galen,  he  was  ready  to  deviate  from 
his  master  when  his  own  experience  found  Galen  in  error.  Thus 
Amatus  describes  the  optic  nerves  correctly  as  not  being  hollow  “ 
and  the  cavity  of  the  human  uterus  as  not  being  divided.**  He 
demonsv.rated  the  structure  of  the  mammary  gland  and  showed  that 
this  explained  why  it  is  frequently  necessary  in  suppuration  of  this 
organ  to  make  multiple  incisions.**  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 

'*  Dedication,  pp.  vii  and  viiL 

**  Sprengel,  Versuch  einer  pragmatischen  Geschichte  der  Arzneikunde,  2nd  edi- 
tioo.  Halle.  1801,  Vol.  3,  p.  68. 

*•  Garrison,  4th  edition,  p.  230. 

**  Roth,  Vesalius,  p.  94. 

“Cent.  Ill,  Curat.  40. 

“Cent.  I,  Curat.  27. 

"  Cent  I,  Curat.  47. 
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pathological  anatomy,**  and  was  likewise  interested  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  made  a  number  of  animal  dissections.  [ 

In  his  medical  practice,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  proper  diet  and  ; 
general  hygiene.  He  prescribed  laxatives  freely  and  explained  that  ;| 

Hippocrates  opposed  them  because  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  | 

with  those  of  mild  action.**  He  applied  rectal  feeding.***  He  was  | 
deeply  interested,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  question  of  blood-letting,  t 
and  laid  stress  upon  various  counterindications  and  restrictions  in  its  I 
use.**  His  description  of  an  influenza  epidemic  is  accurate  and  char-  f 
acteristic  *^  and  he  made  a  number  of  other  interesting  medical  ob¬ 
servations,  such  as  the  cachexia  and  the  tumors  of  the  spleen  in  i 
quartan  fevers.**  In  treating  dropsy  he  reduced  the  fluid  intake  and  5 
made  use  of  hot  sand  baths.**  Although  most  of  the  700  cases  re-  i 
corded  by  Amatus  are  medical,  there  is  a  large  number  which  are 
of  surgical  interest.^® 

Malgaigne/*  in  his  extensive  historical  introduction  to  Fare’s  ; 
works  describing  the  state  of  surgery  in  the  17th  century,  writes: 

“  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  about  Spain  and  much  less  still  about  [ 
England ;  as  to  Portugal,  it  produced  a  great  observer,  Amatus,  who 
advanced  medicine  and  surgery  with  almost  equal  success.”  Gurlt 
in  his  History  of  Surgery  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  surgical  cases 
recorded  by  Amatus,  giving  an  account  of  more  than  twenty. 

Amatus  stresses  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  work  with  the  sur¬ 
geon,  advising  operations  when  surgery  is  indicated.  In  his  early  i 

years  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  operate,  having  had  much  surgical  p 

Neuburger  and  Pagel,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Jena,  1902,  VoL 
II,  pp.  21,  483. 

•*  Cent.  I,  Curat.  16  and  77. 

“•  Cent  I,  Curat.  100. 

••  Cent  IV,  Curat  45,  66 ;  Cent  V,  Curat.  29 ;  Cent.  VI,  Curat.  39,  Cent  VII, 
Curat  13  and  28. 

”  Cent  IV,  Curat  .1 

“  Cent  V,  Curat.  61,  Cent.  VI,  Curat.  39. 

**  Salomon  gives  a  detailed  and  very  satisfactory  survey  of  Amatus’  contributions 
to  medical  and  surgical  practice.  See  pp.  54-70. 

”  Readers  will  find  interesting  abstracts  of  some  of  Amatus’  medical  and  surgical 
cases  in  Withington’s  History  of  Medicine,  pp.  291-295. 

”  Oeuvres  Completes  d’Ambroise  Pari,  1840,  Vol.  I,  Introduction,  p.  cclxxxv. 

^‘Geschichte  der  Chirurgie  III,  pp.  424-431.  Buck,  Growth  of  Medicine,  New 
Haven,  1917,  cites  a  number  of  these  cases. 
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experience  in  Salamanca,  but  later  he  relinquished  this  practice.  He 
introduced  scarification  to  the  surgeons  of  Belgium  and  Ferrara. 
In  the  use  of  leeches,  he  applied  the  method  of  cutting  the  full  suck¬ 
ing  leech  in  two,  thus  causing  it  to  continue  its  activity  for  a  much 
longer  time.  He  suggested  the  method  of  effecting  nursing  in  re¬ 
tracted  nipples  by  the  use  of  small  heated  cups.  A  similar  procedure 
was  used  by  him  to  relieve  the  depression  in  the  skull  of  the  new¬ 
born.  His  method  of  closing  a  perforation  in  the  palate  with  a  gold 
plate  and  peg  held  in  place  with  a  sponge  was  perhaps  the  first  model 
of  an  obturator.  Malgaigne  credits  him  with  the  invention  of  the 
trocar.  Amatus  made  the  differential  diagnosis  in  hydrocele  by  the 
use  of  transillumination  with  a  candle.  One  of  his  most  important 
contributions  was  in  the  treatment  of  empyemia.  It  was  the  custom 
to  make  the  incision  for  drainage  high  up  in  the  chest.  On  the  basis 
of  his  anatomical  studies  he  urged  that  the  opening  should  be  made 
in  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  so  as  to  secure  best  drainage — and 
yet  do  no  damage  to  the  diaphram.  Amatus  demonstrated  the 
operation  on  the  cadaver  in  1547  but  his  published  account  did  not 
appear  until  1551.^*  Roth  claims  that  Vesalius  was  the  first  actually 
to  perform  the  operation.”  It  appears  that  Roth  somewhat  depre¬ 
cates  Amatus’  merit  in  this  matter. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  narrate  the  story.  The  case  described 
by  Amatus  was  that  of  a  woman  suffering  severely  from  empyemia 
to  whom  he  was  called  in  consultation.  The  question  discussed  was 
whether  cauterizing  or  incising  was  indicated.  Amatus  advised 
incising,  and  urged  that  the  incision  be  made  low  in  order  to  obtain 
good  drainage.  He  based  his  opinion  upon  an  experimental  incision 
he  had  made  on  a  cadaver,  which  had  proved  that  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  diaphram.  (Amatus  tells  us  how  during  a  dis¬ 
section  performed  in  1547  by  the  brother  of  Vesalius,  then  still  a 
student  of  medicine,  he  made  the  experimental  perforations.)  His 
views  were  accepted.  The  incision  was  made  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs  (counting  from  below)  and  the  patient  recovered.  He 
does  not  state  whether  he  himself  or  another  made  the  incision. 
Vesalius  likewise  operated  upon  a  patient  in  1547  between  the  third 


”Loc  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  401. 


Cent.  I,  Curat.  61. 


**  Roth,  Vesalius,  p.  271. 
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and  fourth  ribs  but  without  releasing  any  pus;  there  was  profuse 
hemorrhage  and  his  patient  died. 

Amatus  must  also  be  given  credit  for  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  urethra.  The  diagnosis 
was  to  be  made  with  bougies  dipped  in  oil,  and  in  their  treatment 
lead  bougies  of  various  thickness  were  passed  armed  at  their  points 
with  auripigment  (an  arsenical  preparation)  to  destroy  the  granula¬ 
tion  tissue.  This  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  bougies  at 
regular  intervals.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Amatus  lays  no  personal 
claim  to  this  method  but  states  that  he  had  learned  it  from  his 
teacher  Alderete. 

There  are  reports  of  a  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmological  inter¬ 
est,  such  as  acute  ophthalmia,  cataract,  and  the  treatment  of  ocular 
diseases  with  venesection,  setons,  vescicants,  etc.  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  period.^*  Hirschberg^^  in  his  history  of  Ophthalmology, 
states  that  Portugal  “  has  not  again  had  such  distinguished  physi¬ 
cians  as  those  it  drove  out  because  of  their  Jewish  faith,”  mention¬ 
ing  Amatus  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus. 

Politzer  likewise  makes  reference  to  Amatus  in  his  history  of 
Otology,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  rational  of  therapeutists  of 
his  time,  and  he  cites  two  especially  interesting  cases. 

None  of  Amatus’  clinical  observations  have  received  more  recogni¬ 
tion  than  those  bearing  on  Syphilis.  Luisinus,  in  his  early  collection 
of  writings  on  syphilis  published  in  1566-67”  includes  three 
“  Epistolae  ”  of  Amatus  taken  from  the  first  and  second  Centuriae. 
The  first  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  profuse  impetiginous  lesions  in  a 
man  of  54,  cured  by  inunctions  of  mercury.  The  second  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  infected  with  the  Morbus  Gallicus  who  was  not  cured 
in  spite  of  much  treatment.  Ten  years  later  he  married;  in  the  next 
five  years  two  healthy  boys  were  bom,  but  in  the  seventh  year  a  third 
boy  was  bom  with  “  Scabies  Gallica  ”  (a  syphilitic  rash).  The 
mother  had  apparently  been  in  good  health  until  her  pregnancy  when 

Cent  VII,  Curat  80,  Cent  V,  Curat  59,  Cent  I,  Curat  53,  Cent.  V,  Curat  96. 

”  Graefe,  Saemisch  Handbuch  der  Gesamten  Augenheilkunde,  Vol.  XIV,  chap. 
XXIII,  p.  337. 

Politzer,  Geschichte  der  Ohrenheilkunde,  Stuttgart,  1907,  1 :  144. 

De  Morbo  Gallico,  Venice. 
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she  developed  ulceration  about  the  nose  and  lumps  in  her  breasts. 
The  infant  infected  its  nurse,  she  infected  her  husband  and  two 
other  infants  which  she  suckled  and  they  infected  their  mothers;  so 
that  within  a  month  nine  persons  were  infected.  The  first  mother 
mentioned  was  relieved  by  guaiacum  but  her  husband  and  child  soon 
died;  and  others  were  restored  by  unctions  of  mercury. 

The  third  Epistle  deals  with  China  root.  Amatus  was  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  value  of  this  drug,  vigorously  opposing  Vesa- 
lius,  who  also  discussed  its  properties  in  his  de  radice  chynae. 

Astruc  in  his  De  Morbis  Venereis,  II,  p.  735,  points  out  that 
Amatus  published  many  more  observations  than  those  credited  to 
him  by  Luisinus.  He  found  22  additional  reports  and  he  summar¬ 
izes  his  methods  of  treatment  with  guaiacum  and  sarsaparilla  and 
especially  with  China  root  (which  was  brought  by  Portuguese  sail¬ 
ors  from  China  in  1549)  ;  if  these  decoctions  fail,  he  noted,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  mercurial  ointment.  He  recommended  purges  to 
prevent  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  falling  out  of  the  teeth 
and  consequent  fetor.  Astruc  also  dwells  on  Amatus’  treatment  of 
urethral  caruncles  referred  to  above.** 

Amatus  published  a  chapter  on  “  critical  days  ”  as  an  introduction 
to  the  first  of  his  Centuriae.*^  This  belief  in  critical  days  engaged 
the  attention  of  physicians  for  many  centuries  and  interest  in  this 
subject  was  at  its  height  in  the  16th  century.  Various  theories 
were  advanced  and  Amatus  supported  that  based  upon  numbers, 
which,  as  in  music,  produce  consonant  octaves  and  dissonant  sep- 
times;**  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  supposed  power  of 
numbers.** 

**  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Zimmerman  for  his  aid  in  studying  Luisinus 
and  Astruc. 

*'Introitus  medici  ad  aegrotantem,  simulque  digressio  de  crisi  et  diebus  decre- 
toriis:  iis,  qui  artem  medicam  exercent  et  pro  salute  aegrotantium  in  collegium 
descendunt,  longe  utilissima. 

"This  subject  has  been  studied  and  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  way  by 
Sudhoff:  Zur  Geschichte  des  Ldire  von  den  Kritischen  Tagen,  Sudhoff’s  Archiv 
Wr  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1929,  Vol.  21,  p.  1. 

**  Sprengel  expresses  the  siupicion  that  this  may  have  been  due  to  Cabbalistic 
teachings,  so  popular  in  that  day  (Versuch  einer  Pragm.  Geschichte  etc..  Part  III, 
P.  187)  and  Rudy  (Archeion  1931,  Vtd.  13,  p.  424)  supports  this  view.  To  the 
writer  this  seems  highly  improbable. 
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In  a  Study  of  Amatus’  works  one  is  struck  by  the  evidences  of 
extensive  knowledge  of  medical  literature,  ancient  and  recent,  as  ii 
indicated  by  the  vast  number  of  references  and  citations.  These 
cover  not  Greek  medicine  only,  but  Arabic  as  well.  Amatus  must 
have  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  languages.  Beside  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  and  Latin,  he  gives  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  Gredc, 
Hebrew,  and  German.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  meeting  with 
a  definite  contradiction  of  statement  between  the  Latin  Avicenna 
and  Galen,  he  sought  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  texts  (the  latter  in 
Hebrew  letters),  and  discovered  that  the  contradiction  did  not  exist; 
that  he  examined  the  original  texts  himself  is  indicated  by  his  citing 
them.**  Indeed  he  tells  us :  “  We  who  imderstand  Arabic  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  it  differs  little  from  Hebrew,”  indicating  his  familiarity 
with  both  languages.  (Cent.  VII,  Cur.  53).  The  renaissance  had 
stirred  up  great  interest  in  the  study  of  Greek  manuscripts  from  the 
literary  rather  than  from  the  scientific  side.  This  had  led  to  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Greek  texts  with  the  Arabic  translations,  and  efforts 
were  made  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  to  harmonize  the 
differences.  Amatus  was  evidently  an  admirer  of  both.  Thus  we  find 
him  complaining  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Leonard  Fuchs  in  referring 
to  the  Arabic  authors.**  Like  Chaucer’s  Doctor  of  Physic, 

Well  read  was  he  in  Esculapius 
and  Deiscorides,  and  in  Rufus, 

Hippocrates,  and  Hali  and  Galen, 

Serapion,  Rhazes  and  Avicen 

Averrhoes,  Gilbert  and  Constantine 

Bernard  and  Gatisden  and  John  Damascene !  ** 

There  are  no  other  works  of  Amatus.  He  tells  us  of  a  translation 
into  Spanish  of  the  works  of  the  Roman  historian,  Eutropius  which 
he  published.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  extant. 

Osier  describes  the  “  group  of  medical  hiunanists — men  who  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  old  humanities,  as  Latin  and  Greek  were 
called — which  has  had  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pro- 

•*  Cent  VII,  Curat  53. 

*•  Salomon  in  Hirsch’s  Biograph.  Lexikon,  art  “  Fuchs,”  states  that  “  Amatus 
was  correct  in  his  criticism,  for  Fuchs  went  too  far  in  this  contemptuous  treatment" 

••  Canterbury  Tales,  edit  by  Nicholson,  New  York,  1934,  Prologue,  p.  14. 
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fession.  They  were  for  the  most  part  cultivated  gentlemen  with  a 
triple  interest — literature,  medicine,  and  natural  history.  .  .  .  ” 
Amatus  was  a  notable  member  of  this  group  and  had  close  personal 
relations  with  many  who  were  his  contemporaries  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  great  admiration. 

IV.  Estimate  of  Amatus 

The  estimates  placed  upon  Amatus  as  a  physician  and  medical 
writer  have  not  been  uniform.  Falloppius,  though  critizing  Amatus 
on  the  ground  of  his  statements  concerning  the  valve  in  the  azygos 
vein  nevertheless  admits  that  he  is  “  in  other  respects  a  learned 
man.”  Eustachius  was  less  generous,  and  Valles  (1564),  referring 
also  to  the  question  of  valves,  charged  that  “  Amatus  alleged  a  cer¬ 
tain  new  fiction  meaning  to  deceive  us  in  a  matter  that  is  beyond 
doubt.”  ••  But  it  was  the  intense  enmity  of  Matthioli  and  his  abu¬ 
sive  writings  which  had  far  the  greatest  influence  upon  Amatus’ 
reputation ;  and  did  injury  which  made  the  world  forget  for  centuries 
his  really  important  contributions,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  man. 

Crato  of  Krafftheim  (1519-1585)  succeeded  Matthioli  as  Court 
jrfiysician  in  Vienna.  That  Matthioli  and  Crato  were  on  friendly 
relations  is  seen  in  the  letters  that  passed  between  them.**  There  is 
good  reason  to  assume  that  it  was  Matthioli’s  influence  that  led  Crato 
to  support  him  in  his  scourging  of  Amatus.  He  declared  that  “  what 
Amatus  has  written  was  more  fiction  than  fact  and  in  this  manner 
he  sometimes  endeavors  to  prove  his  views.”  **  This  citation  reap¬ 
pears  in  Petro  Castellano’s  Vitae  Illustrivun  Medicorum*^  (Ant¬ 
werp,  1617,  p.  245),  and  then  again  in  Freher’s  Theatrum  Virorum 
Eruditionis  Clarorum,  in  1688.  And  almost  a  century  later  it  is 
dted  again  by  Sprengel,  from  an  autographed  letter  of  Crato’s  which 
was  in  his  possession.** 

•’Evolution  of  Modem  Medicine,  New  Haven,  1921,  p.  127. 

**  Cited  by  Sprengel,  Part  III,  p.  70. 

•’They  are  published  in  Matthioli’s  collected  works,  by  Bauhinus,  Basle,  1674, 
Appendix,  pp.  132, 155,  156. 

**  Matthioli  served  front  1552  to  1562.  Crato  followed  from  1563  to  1582. 

'*  Verum  Crato  plura  conftcta,  quam  facto  ilium  scripsisse  &  interdum  opiniones 
tuas  isto  modo  confirmore  voluisse  annotai’it. 

••Sprengel,  Part  III,  p.  152,  gives  the  citation  in  somewhat  fuller  form; 
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Next  to  take  up  the  course  of  vituperation  was  Conring  (1606- 
81)  who  expressed  his  accord  with  Crato  that  “there  was  more 
fiction  than  fact  in  what  Amatus  had  written  by  which  means  he 
endeavored  to  confirm  his  statements  “  and  this  opinion  is  repeated 
in  the  18th  century  edition  of  Petrus  a  Castro’s  Bibliotheca  Medici 
Eruditi  (1742)  with  the  addition  “  that  the  Jew  is  not  to  be  read 
unless  ‘  with  great  care.’  ”  ** 

Wolf  in  his  great  work  published  in  1715  following  Matthioli 
writes  of  Amatus  that  “  Filled  with  fervor  for  the  Jewish  supersti¬ 
tion,  having  forsaken  his  fatherland,  he  secretly  practiced  his  reli¬ 
gion  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  until  finally  in  fear  he  went 
to  Thessalonica  and  professed  his  convictions  publicly.’’ 

Marini,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above,  tells  us  the  following  in 
his  “  Archiatri  Pontifici,’’  showing  how  little  the  confidence  placed 
in  Amatus  by  Pope  Julius  III  and  his  family  mattered  to  the  author 
of  the  “  papal  physicians  ’’ :  “  Amatus  adjured  Judaism  and  wished 
to  be  a  Christian  but  he  was  always  agitated  by  a  troubled  and  rest¬ 
less  mind  and  cotild  neither  rest  content  in  any  place  or  in  any  reli¬ 
gion.  .  .  .  The  Centuriae  which  he  published  give  evidence  in 
many  places  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  his  evil  disposition  and  of  a 
corrupt  soul  and  they  are  often  slanderous  concerning  persons  of  the 
Church.  In  his  oath  ...  he  shows  himself  vain  and  pompous 
beyond  all  measure  or  belief.  He  calls  upon  God  to  witness  his  boast¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  His  Centuriae  were  therefore  immediately  suppressed  un¬ 
less  expurgated;  how  many  such  changes  there  were  and  how  much 
had  to  be  changed  one  can  see  in  the  two  previous  copies  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Albani  and  Barberini  libraries,  for  there 
the  changes  and  corrections  are  found  written  in  ink.’’  ** 

“  ImitatTu  est  Hippocratis  studium  Amatus :  verum  piura  conficta  quam  facta  ilhai 
scripsisse,  et  interdum  opinioiies  suas  isto  modo  confirmare  voluisse  apparet” 

**  Second  edition.  Bibliotheca  Medici  Eruditi,  1742,  p.  50.  The  original  edition 
(1654)  contains  no  unfavorable  statements,  but  lists  Amatus  among  the  authors  of 
“  nuMt  useful  ”  worics.  These  are  fotmd  only  in  the  second  edition  almost  a  century 
later  and  are  added  as  footnotes  by  the  editor,  Andrea  Pasta  of  Bergamo. 

**  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1715,  VoL  I,  p.  200. 

**  The  following  list  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  (1584)  is  found  in  the  Index 
Librorum  Expurgatorum,  published  by  Quiroga  in  1601,  and  in  Memorias  de  la 
Literature  Portugueza,  1792,  III,  p.  24: 

Ex  Amati  Lusitani,  Curetionum  Medicinalium  Centuriis,  Centuria  IV.  Curatiooe 
36.  .  .  .  1556: 
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“  By  more  than  one  person  he  was  called  a  plagiarist  as  well ;  and 
by  his  imprudent  violence  he  brought  upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred 
of  Matthioli  who  in  a  letter  to  Aldrovandi  written  12th  of  July 
1553,  and  printed  not  many  years  ago  by  Sig.  Conti  Fantuzzi  saying 
brusquely:  ‘  Soon  your  lordship  will  see  an  apologetic  Epistle  in 
print  at  the  end  of  my  Latin  Dioscorides  addressed  to  a  certain 
Amato  Lusitano,  a  Marrano  physician,  to  whom  it  was  not  enough 
to  have  stolen  the  entire  commentary  from  my  book  but  he  has  also 
had  the  effrontery  to  write  against  me  in  more  than  20  places  in  his 
wretched  commentary  on  Dioscorides.  Your  highness  and  all  the 
world  will  see  in  it  how  little  worth  there  is  to  these  vile  persons, 
who  only  set  out  to  bark  like  a  dog,  etc.’ 

“  And  in  another  letter  on  the  27th  of  September  he  adds :  ‘  The 
Portuguese  (be  assured  your  highness)  will  not  stand  in  need  a 
moment,  I  hope,  of  having  met  his  man ;  for  being  a  despised  Mar¬ 
rano,  and  having  provoked  me,  it  is  not  for  me  to  show  respect  in 
any  way.’ 

“This  Apologia  came  to  light  in  1558  in  Venice  with  an  Epistle 
of  Francisco  Partino,  Phys,  of  Maxmilian,  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
bitterest  denunciation  imaginable  of  the  Portuguese.”  *• 

This  account  indicates  the  depth  to  which  Amatus’  reputation  had 
sunk  under  the  vilification  of  a  century. 

We  are  told  above  that  “  by  more  than  one  he  has  been  called  a 

Deleatar  caput  continens  curationem  36.  quod  incipit:  Monacha  ex  hits,  usque 
ad  ilia  verba :  Alios  locos  suae  doctrinae  taceam. 

Deleatur  etiam  ejusdetn  capitis  titulus,  cujus  initium  est;  De  mola  matricis,  usque 
ad  praegnantibus  factis.  (This  case  is  tha  tof  a  nun  suffering  with  mole  and  there 
is  an  interesting  and  credulous  discussion  of  the  question  of  asexual  reproduction.) 

Centuria  V.  Curatione  51.  de  quartana  curata,  pag.  157.  deleantur  ilia  verba: 
Qaam  ut  inter  monachos  agat  dignus.  (A  learned  member  of  the  order  of  Domini¬ 
cans  is  the  patient.  Offense  is  taken  at  the  words  “  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than 
to  serve  among  monks.”) 

In  fine  Centuriae  VI  et  VII.  Deleatur  jusjurandum  ejusdem  Amati  Lusitani  ab 
illis  verbis:  Juro  Deum  Immortalem,  usque  ad  me  nihil  prius  aut  antiquius.  Et 
psrum  infra,  deleatur  ab  illis  verbis:  Eodemque  loco  semper  apud  me,  usque  ad 
sectatores  essent.  (These  expurgations  are  indicated  in  the  “  Oath  ”  by  square 
brackets — see  end  of  article.) 

**Degli  Archiatri  Pontifici,  of  Marini,  Rome,  1784,  Vol.  1,  p.  416.  Photostatic 
copies  of  these  letters  have  been  furnished  me  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Library 
of  Princeton  University,  from  Memorie  della  Vita  d’Ulissi  Aldrovandi,  published 
by  Fantuzzi,  1774,  to  confirm  the  statements  quoted. 
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plagiarist  ”  and  the  reference  given  is  to  Morgagni  Epistolae  Ana- 
tomicae.  The  writer  has  sought  the  ground  for  this  statement  in 
Morgagni’s  Epistolae  and  finds  that  Morgagni  has  based  these  state¬ 
ments  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Matthioli — and  of  Crato ! 

Blumenbach  in  1786  in  his  “  Introductio  in  Historiam  Medicinae 
Litterariam,”  p.  148,  likewise  goes  back  to  Matthioli’s  description, 
adding  a  phrase  of  Conring’s  (1606-1681)  :  ” 

A  secret  Jew  while  falsely  professing  the  Christian  religion,  a  vagabond, 
an  author  frequently  contradicting  himself,  not  to  be  read  without  stupicioni 

Verily,  Haller  “  spoke  the  truth,  that  Amatus  had  been  slandered! 
Haller  realized  that  the  bad  reputation  suffered  by  Amatus  has  long 
blinded  the  world  to  his  real  worth.  But  Haller  himself  recognized 
the  merits  of  this  friend  of  Brassavola  and  Canano,  and  praises  him 
for  his  erudition  and  his  scholarly  investigations.** 

I  have  given  this  account  of  contemptuous  expressions  repeated 
through  the  centuries  and  traced  back  to  the  influence  of  a  single 
individual,  Matthioli,  to  indicate  the  momenttun  of  such  libellous 
attacks,  which  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel  were  “  dealt  by  revenge  and 
have  taken  vengeance  to  destroy  for  the  old  hatred.”  (25 : 15) 
Cicero’s  words  may  be  aptly  applied  to  Amatus :  ”  Nihil  est  tam 
volucre  quam  maledictum,  nihil  facilius  emittitur,  nihil  citius  excipi- 
tur,  nihil  latius  dissipatur.”  ^®* 

And  now,  coming  to  the  19th  century,  Sprengel  tells  that  Ama¬ 
tus  has  bequeathed  us  a  large  collection  of  case  observations,  among 
them  some  that  are  excellent  and  instructive,  some  moderate  and 
adorned  with  a  great  show  of  scholarship,  many  only  the  evidence  of 
superstition  and  credulity  (Leichtglaubigkeit)  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter.  He  mentions  a  number  of  remarkable  cases  medical  and 
surgical.  As  example  of  Amatus’  fictitious  cases  he  cites  a  case  of 
alteration  of  sex  in  a  girl  who  at  puberity  developed  male  character¬ 
istics.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  now  well-known  cases  of  her¬ 
maphroditism.^®*  He  then  refers  to  the  autograph  letter  of  Crato, 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  where  this  statement  was  first  published. 

**  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  1771,  p.  251,  cited  by  Salomon,  p.  57. 

••  Cited  by  Salomon,  p.  57. 

“  Nothing  is  so  swift  as  calumny,  nothing  is  more  easily  propagated,  nothing 
more  readily  credited,  nothing  more  widely  circulated.” 

Loc.  cit.,  Ill,  pp.  68-71.  Cent.  II,  Curat.  39. 
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repeating  the  statement  already  quoted.  Sprengel  is  evidently  much 
impressed  by  the  statement  of  Crato  as  evidence  of  Amatus’  unrelia¬ 
bility.  Sprengel  likewise  stresses  Amatus’  superstition. 

We  find,  however,  that  Amatus  was  very  definite  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  superstition  and  magical  methods  of  treatment  and  in¬ 
veighed  against  those  who  regulated  their  treatment  according  to 
lunar  relations.^®*  He  declined  to  treat  one  patient,  whose  relatives 
were  so  convinced  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits 
that  they  had  called  in  monks  to  exorcise  the  spirits.^®*  On  another 
occasion,*®*  he  helped  acquit  a  woman  charged  with  bewitching  a 
yoimg  man  who  had  become  deaf,  by  proving  to  the  court  that  the 
man’s  trouble  was  syphilitic. 

But  despite  the  injustices  suffered  by  Amatus,  there  were  those 
who  appreciated  his  merits,  not  only  during  his  lifetime,  but  later  as 
well.  Three  centuries  ago  Amatus’  countryman  and  likewise  an 
exile,  Benedict  de  Castro,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
physicians,  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 

“  Amatus  Lusitanus  wrote  seven  centuries  of  medical  cases  rich 
in  rare  examples  and  in  diversity  of  scholarship,  instructive  and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  scholars, — as  is  confirmed  by  the  entire  medi¬ 
cal  profession  with  unanimity.”  *®®  Eloy,*®^  too,  in  1756  described 
Amatus  as  an  “  Excellent  physician,  who  acquired  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  most  able  of  his  time,  who  likewise  contributed  greatly  to 
the  progress  of  surgery,”  etc.  A  century  later,  Dechambre  *®*  speaks 
of  Amatus  as  an  erudite  scholar  of  a  penetrating  and  strong  spirit, 
and  as  ranking  among  the  most  honored  members  of  our  profession. 
These  earlier  expressions  of  admiration  and  respect  are  justified  by 
more  recent  authorities  in  medical  history  such  as  Haeser,*®®  and  by 

Cent  III,  Cur»t  81.  Cent  I,  Curat  34. 

***  Cent.  VI,  Curat  87.  This  case  is  abstracted  by  Withington,  p.  295. 

***  Flagellum  Calunmiantium,  et^  Amsterdam,  1631.  The  writer  possesses  a 
complete  photostatic  copy  of  this  exceedingly  rare  book.  It  was  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Philotheus  Castellus. 

Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  MMecine,  Francfort,  1756,  Vol.  1,  p.  52. 

Dictionnaire  Encyclop6dique  des  Sciences  M6dicales,  Paris,  18^,  VoL  III, 
p  517. 

***Haeser,  Ldirbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  Jena,  1881,  Vol.  II,  p.  138, 
wntes  “The  best  known  Portuguese  physicians  of  this  period  are  two  Jewish 
physicians  .  .  .  Amatus  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus  .  .  .  Amatus’  Centuries  are  rich  in 
experience  .  .  .  and  among  the  widest  read  works.” 
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his  two  biographers :  Salomon,  who  wrote  in  1901  in  German,  and 
Lemos,  whose  work,  published  in  1907,  is  in  Portuguese.  Among 
the  many  histories  of  medicine  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  Withington's  which  evaluates  Amatus  most  justly.  For 
his  chapter  on  the  medical  practice  in  the  16th  century,  he  selects 
Amatus  as  his  exemplar.  He  writes  of  him  as  “  one  of  the  most 
famous  physicians  of  the  16th  century,”  citing  a  number  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  cases.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  century  is 
distinguished  in  medical  history  for  its  revolutionary  advances  in 
anatomy,  in  medical  botany,  in  surgery.  And  it  was  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  that  the  great  battle  about  Galenic  theories  was  fought  out, 
in  careful  clinical  descriptions  and  accurate  medical  observations 
carried  on  in  true  scientific  spirit,  (even  though  they  still  suffered 
from  faulty  traditions  and  prejudices  which  it  took  generations  to 
throw  off).  Such  were  the  services  which  Amatus  rendered  as  an 
earnest  and  early  searcher  after  truth  that  he  took  high  rank  among 
those  who  advanced  this  renaissance.  We  can  now  understand  the 
popularity  of  Amatus’  Centuriae,  which  is  proved  by  the  many 
editions  which  appeared. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  impression  which  Amatus 
made  upon  those  with  whom  he  came  in  personal  contact.  I  can 
find  but  two  contemporary  statements.  In  his  letter  to  Nunes,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  Marinelli  praises  Amatus’  work  and  urges  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  publication :  “  We  owe  it  as  a  duty  and  all  wish  it 
done.  He  (Amatus)  is  a  man  whom  all  would  follow  and  indeed 
feel  worthy  and  take  pains  to  emulate ;  to  acknowledge  their  indebt¬ 
edness  to  him,  to  whom  all  ages  are  under  obligation  for  the  highest 
service.”  The  other  record  is  that  of  his  friend  and  a  grateful 
patient,  the  Spanish  philosopher,  Ambrosius  Nicander,  who  was 
professor  in  Florence  and  later  in  Ancona ;  it  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  in  Ancona  in  February  1553  to  his  friend,  Antonio  Barber- 
ino,  the  “  not  less  noble  than  learned  ”  member  of  a  renowned 
family.  This  letter  is  published  in  Amatus’  Centuria  IV  instead  of 
a  dedicatory  epistle.  Nicander  appears  to  be  very  happy  at  having 
secured  the  medical  help  of  Amatus,  whose  book  on  Dioscorides  he 

“•  This  letter,  as  stated  above,  is  published  as  preface  to  the  Centuria  V  in  the 
Venice  editions  of  1560  and  1566. 
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had  read  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction,  and  concerning  many 
of  whose  successful  cures  he  had  heard.  He  describes  Amatus  as 
“  far  more  learned  than  even  appeared  in  his  book  ”  and  he  “  began 
to  love  him  for  his  virtues,  for  he  was  lovable  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.”  Their  “  friendship  grew  as  their  intimacy  became  closer.” 
He  found  him  ”  charming,”  of  “  most  agreeable  manners  ” ;  ”  you 
would  truly  call  him  many-sided.” 

Amatus  elsewhere  speaks  of  Nicander  as  ”  Vir  doctissimus  et 
humanissimus  ”  (Enarrat.  I,  p.  153). 

Under  his  treatment  Nicander  made  excellent  progress  and  he 
“  wished  to  reward  Amatus  for  his  services.”  But  Amatus  “  was 
without  any  desire  for  gain  and  refused,  saying:  “  I  wish  to  treat 
you  freely  and  diligently  but  under  one  condition,  that  there  shall 
never  be  any  mention  of  money  between  us.”  Nicander  had  been 
under  Amatus’  treatment  for  several  years  before  he  had  fully  re¬ 
covered  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  how  deeply  he  felt  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Amatus,  how  devotedly  he  became  attached  to  him  and  how 
greatly  he  admired  his  wisdom  and  his  leahiing.  This  is  the  only 
contemporary  account  that  we  possess  of  Amatus’  personality  and 
diaracter  by  one  who,  himself  a  distinguished  scholar  and  teacher, 
was  brought  into  close  relations  with  Amatus ;  so  his  words  are  most 
trustworthy. 

It  is  from  his  writings  that  we  may  judge  Amatus ;  he  has  given 
us  abundant  material  from  which  we  obtain  the  impression  of  a  man 
of  broad  sympathies,  of  deep  humanity.  He  has  afforded  us  the  best 
evidence  in  the  very  first  pages  of  his  first  Centuria  and  in  the  last 
pages  of  his  sixth  and  of  his  seventh  Centuriae. 

The  first  Centuria  begins  with  an  Introitus  which’  is  an  ethical 
guide  to  medical  practice ;  in  this  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  physician  are  explained  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  carried  out  are  laid  down  in  highest  terms  and  in  Hippocratic 
fashion.  And  there  is  no  more  fitting  close  to  this  account  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Amatus  Lusitanus  than  the  ”  Oath  ”  just  men¬ 
tioned.  He  had  been  forced  to  wander  far  from  his  home  and 
birthplace;  he  had  been  engaged  in  medical  study  and  practice,  in 
medical  teaching  and  writing  in  many  cities,  in  different  countries; 
he  had  suffered  from  calumny,  his  life  had  been  threatened  by  the 
Inquisition  and  had  been  saved  only  by  hurried  escape  with  loss  of 
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all  his  possessions;  he  had  not  published  all  that  he  had  intended  to; 
he  was  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age.  We  do  not  know  what  led  him 
then  to  write"  an  oath  full  of  such  deep  feeling.  Its  rare  form  and 
gravity  bear  resemblance  to  the  “  Ethical  Wills  ”  not  uncommon  in 
olden  times ;  and  its  profound  earnestness  gives  it  the  solemnity  of 
a  deathbed  confession  of  one  who,  though  cruelly  wronged,  found 
strength  in  the  conviction  of  his  rectitude.  No  one  who  reads  these 
documents  can  but  be  convinced  that  the  man  who  wrote  them  was 
not  only  an  earnest  scholar  and  scientist,  but  a  great  and  a  good 
man,  such  as  have  ever  been  the  noblest  physicians  and  the  pride 
of  our  profession. 

IV.  The  Oath  of  Amatus 

“  I  swear  by  God  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  [and  by  his  most 
holy  Ten  Commandments  given  on  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  the  lawgiver  after  the  People  of  Israel  had  been  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt],  that  I  have  never  in  my  medical  practice 
departed  from  what  has  been  handed  down  in  good  faith  to  us  and 
posterity;  that  I  have  never  practiced  deception,  I  have  never  over¬ 
stated  or  made  changes  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  that  I  have  ever  striven 
that  benefit  might  accrue  to  mankind;  that  I  have  praised  no  one, 
nor  censured  anyone  to  indulge  private  interests,  but  only  when  truth 
demanded  it.  If  I  speak  falsehood,  may  God  and  His  Angel  Raphael 
ptmish  me  with  Their  eternal  wrath  and  may  no  one  henceforth 
place  trust  in  me.  I  have  not  been  desireful  for  the  remuneration 
for  medical  services  and  have  treated  many  without  accepting  any 
fee,  but  with  none  the  less  care.  I  have  often  unselfishly  and  firmly 
refused  remimeration  that  was  offered,  preferring  through  diligent 
care  to  restore  the  patient  to  health,  to  being  enriched  by  his  gener¬ 
osity.  [I  have  given  my  services  in  equal  manner  to  all,  to  He¬ 
brews,  Christians  and  Moslems.]  Loftiness  of  station  has  never 
influenced  me  and  I  have  accorded  the  same  care  to  the  poor  as  to 
those  of  exalted  rank.  I  have  never  produced  disease.  In  stating 
my  opinion,  I  have  always  told  what  I  believed  to  be  true.  I  have 
favored  no  druggist  xmless  he  excelled  others  in  skill  in  his  art  and 
in  character.  In  prescribing  drugs  I  have  exercised  moderation 
guided  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  invalid.  I  have  never  re- 

The  parts  enclosed  in  square  brackets  are  those  ordered  expunged  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius,  see  above. 
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vealed  a  secret  entrusted  to  me.  I  have  never  given  a  fatal  draught. 
No  woman  has  ever  brought  about  an  abortion  with  my  aid.  Never 
have  I  been  guilty  of  base  conduct  in  a  home  which  I  entered  for 
medical  service.  In  short,  I  have  done  nothing  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  unbecoming  an  honorable  and  distinguished  physician,  hav¬ 
ing  always  held  Hippocrates  and  Galen  before  me  as  examples 
worthy  of  imitation  and  not  having  scorned  the  precepts  of  many 
other  excellent  practitioners  of  our  art.  I  have  been  diligent  and 
'  have  allowed  nothing  to  divert  me  from  the  study  of  good  authors. 
I  have  endured  the  loss  of  private  fortune,  and  have  suffeerd  fre¬ 
quent  and  dangerous  journeys  and  even  exile  with  calmness  and 
unflagging  courage,  as  befits  a  philosopher.  The  many  students  who 
have  come  to  me  have  all  been  regarded  as  though  they  were  my 
sons,  I  have  used  my  best  efforts  to  instruct  them  and  to  urge  them 
to  good  conduct.  I  have  published  my  medical  works  not  to  satisfy 
ambition,  but  that  I  might,  in  some  measure,  contribute  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  health  of  mankind;  I  leave  to  others  the  judg¬ 
ment  whether  I  have  succeeded;  such  at  least  has  always  been  my 
aim  and  ever  had  the  foremost  place  in  my  prayers.” 

Given  at  Thessalonica  in  the  year  5319  (1559). 


Fig.  7. 

Vignette  from  title  page  of  Joh. 
Bauhinus’  Historia  Plantarum,  1650, 
(obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St  Louis.) 
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Supplementary  Note  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Valves  of 

THE  Veins  with  Special  Reference  to  Part  Played 
BY  Amatus  Lusitanus 

During  the  long  continued  discussion  concerning  the  question  of 
priority  in  this  discovery,  opinion  has  gradually  focused  upon 
Canano,  but  there  is  still  much  doubt  concerning  the  part  played  by 
Amatus  and  the  credit  due  him.  It  is  especially  because  the  confu¬ 
sion  has  rather  been  increased  than  relieved  by  the  most  recent  pub¬ 
lications,^^*  that  the  following  note  is  called  for.  In  my  essay  on  the 
life  of  Amatus  I  have  given  his  accoimt  of  the  valve  in  the  azygos 
vein  and  his  experiments, — in  detail,  as  they  appear  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Vesalius’  opinion  concerning  the  side  to  be  chosen  for  vene¬ 
section  in  pleurisy This  statement,  which  appeared  in  1551,  is  the 
first  publication  in  which  there  is  mention  of  valves  of  the  veins 
and  the  first  published  mention  of  Canano  in  this  connection.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  that  Streeter  speaks  of  this  as  a  “  screed " ! 
Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  Amatus’  description.  But  it  will 
be  useful  to  quote  the  exact  words  bearing  upon  the  discovery: 
“(Quod  vero  venae  sine  pari)  haec  a  nobis  dicta  eveniant,  certum  est 
nec  in  hoc  ambigi  debet;  quum  millies  id  experti  simus;  nam  anno 
1547  which  states  clearly  “  that  truly  these  doctrines  con¬ 

cerning  the  azygos  vein,  have  been  made  known  by  ns  "  and  that  “  it 
cannot  be  doubted  for  we  have  given  the  proof  a  thousand  times  in 
the  year  1547  ’’  and  further  “  ut  ibidem  quoque  adnotabat  Joannes 
Baptista  Cananus,  admirandus  Anatomicus,”  “  And  at  the  same 
occasion  Canano,  the  admirable  anatomist,  likewise  observed  this.” 

The  next  reference  to  Canano  and  Amatus  appears  in  Falloppius’ 
Observationes  Anatomicae,  Paris  1562,  (p.  74).^**  He  quotes 

Franklin,  K.  J.,  De  Venarum  Ostiolis  1603  of  Hieronymus  Fabricius  of 
Aquapendente,  Baltimore,  1933. 

Cushing  and  Streeter,  Joannes  Baptista  Canano,  1515-1578,  Musculorum  Humani 
Corporis  Picturata  Dissectio  (Ferrara  1541?),  Florence,  1925. 

Cent.  I,  Curat  52,  Scholia. 

Withington  has  shown  that  the  assumption  that  Sylvius  had  published  his 
observations  in  1536  is  due  to  an  error  of  Willis  (William  Harvey,  p.  53),  the  book, 
the  Isagoge,  having  appeared  in  1556  (History  of  Medicine,  p.  276). 

I-oc  cit,  p.  33. 

The  writer  has  used  the  edition  published  in  the  Boerhaave  and  Albini  works 
of  Vesalius,  I-eyden,  1725,  pp.  727,  8. 
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Amatus’  statement  (Cent.  I,  Cur.  52)  and  then  adds  that  Amatus 
“testified  that  this  was  demonstrated  to  him  by  J.  B.  Canano,  the 
famous  anatomist  and  that  it  had  been  definitely  proven  by  dissec¬ 
tions  I  wish  that  you  knew  Canano’s  splendid  character  and 

his  excellent  scholarship  as  I  know  them.  Then  you  would  know  that 
he  would  do  anything  rather  than  invent  fictitious  statements.  Nor 
would  you  believe  that  such  doctrine  emanated  from  him,  (unless 
jokingly  to  mock  someone  whom  he  met  with  Amatus.)  For  such 
valves  have  never  been  foimd  either  in  human  bodies  or  those  of 
animals  which  I  have  dissected,  and  Canano  is  not  so  unskilled  as 
not  to  see  that  the  wide  opening  of  the  azygos  vein  is  completely 
free.  I  must  therefore  place  the  fault  of  this  offense  upon  Amatus, 
otherwise  a  learned  man,  who  did  not  correctly  observe  or  imder- 
stand  all  the  anatomical  problems  as  Canano  had  properly  explained 
them.”  Falloppius  writes  thus  in  1561,  when  Amatus  and  Canano 
were  both  living,  but  Amatus  was  no  longer  in  Italy.  At  the  time 
that  Amatus  claims  to  have  made  his  observations  Falloppius  was 
still  a  student  in  Padua;  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  Fer¬ 
rara,  in  1548,  soon  after  in  Pisa  and  from  1551  to  1562  (the  year 
of  his  death)  he  was  professor  in  Padua.  In  his  criticism  he  is 
specifically  interested  in  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  valves, 
which  he  wholly  denies.  In  doing  this  he  is  guilty  of  the  serious 
misstatement  that  “  Amatus  testifies  that  these  matters  were  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  by  Canano.”  It  has  no  foundation  whatever.  This 
error  has  been  so  constantly  repeated  that  it  has  come  to  be  an 
accepted  fact.  A  generation  ago  Salomon  called  attention  to  this 
error.  He  quoted  the  statement  of  Amatus  “  ut  ibidem  quoque 
adnotabat  Joannes  Baptista  Cananus  ”  which  is  all  that  is  told  us 
(and  which  rather  indicates  that  Canano  was  the  one  to  whom  the 
matter  was  shown).  Salomon  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  a  later  date,  when  Amatus  again  discusses  the  matter,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  his  discovery  without  mention  of  Canano.  Amatus  states 

Amatus  Lusitanus,  Berlin,  ISWl,  p.  59.  (This  monograph  had  appeared  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Klia  Med,  Vols.  41  and  42.) 

‘“•Cent  V,  Curat.  70,  first  published  in  1560.  This  centuria  was  the  one  which 
Amatus  lost  when  he  fled  from  Ancona  in  1555  and  was  therefore  written  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  second  edition  of  the  Fabrica  appeared. 
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quite  definitely  that  the  observation  was  his  otvn,  (Caeterum  cum  a 
nobis  comperatum  sit).  Salomon  further  notes  that  this  was  pub¬ 
lished  during  Canano’s  lifetime,  which  renders  Falloppius’s  assump¬ 
tion  most  improbable.  In  1551  when  Amatus  published  his  Centuria 
I,  Canano  was  physician  to  Pope  Julius  III.  In  this  year  Amatus 
spent  some  time  in  Rome  having  been  called  in  to  treat  the  pope. 
He  must  during  this  period  have  frequently  met  Canano  whom  he 
calls  his  best  friend. 

The  third  reference  to  Amatus  and  Canano  is  found  in  the  rejrfy 
of  Vesalius  to  Falloppius  and  published  in  1564.  I  quote  With- 
ington’s  Translation : 

“  ‘  Whether  you  think  Canani  was  amusing  himself  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  as  well  as  that  of  Amatus,  I  know  not.  For  when  I  met  him 
in  consultation  at  Ratisbon’” — ^in  midsummer  1546 — “‘on  the 
case  of  Francis  of  Este,  he  told  me  he  had  seen  valves  in  the  vena 
azygos,  in  the  renal  veins,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  vena  cava 
near  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the 
aorta,  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  serving  to  hinder  reflux  of  blood.’ 
Vesalius  determined  to  verify  this  on  the  first  opportunity,  but  failed 
to  find  them  'Has  namque  non  reperi,  but  there  is  a  certain  thick¬ 
ness  and  swelling  (extuberantiam)  at  the  orifices  of  the  veins,  which, 
I  suppose,  they  have  mistaken  for  valves.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,” 
says  Withington,  “  there  usually  are  valves  in  this  position,  but  they 
are  rarely  effective.”  Vesalius  made  reference  to  this  matter  in 

Falloppii  Examen,  in  Boerhaave’s  and  Albinus’  edition  of  Vesalius,  Leyden, 
1725,  p.  79A. 

P.  277. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Eduard  Uhlenhut  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
the  following  notes : 

Looking  through  some  of  the  conunonly  used  text  books  I  find: 

Gray’s  Anatomy,  22nd  Edition,  p.  522 :  A  few  valves  are  found  “  occasionally  ” 
in  the  azygos.  .  .  . 

Cunningham’s  Anatomy,  6th  Edition,  p.  974 :  'The  azygos  “  frequently  possesses 
imperfect  valves  ”... 

Morris’  Anatomy,  9th  edition:  (Page  735)  Usually  an  imperfect  pair  of  valves 
is  located  where  the  vein  turns  ventral  and  away  from  the  spinal  column;  other 
valves  may  be  located  still  farther  caudate,  but  none  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vein  .  .  . 

Sappey’s  Anatomy,  4th  Edition,  1888,  vol.  II,  p.  664:  mentions  the  azygos  among 
the  veins  with  only  few  valves. 
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the  second  edition  of  the  Fabrica  (1555,  p.  443)  and  criticises  un¬ 
sparingly  though  without  mentioning  any  names  “  the  perverse 
views  of  those  who  shamefully  (turpiter)  conceive  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  pass  air  from  the  azygos  vein  into  the  vena  cava.”  Never¬ 
theless,  he  continued  in  his  error  of  denying  that  existence  of  valves 
in  the  veins  and  described  what  were  so  regarded  as  thickenings  of 
the  vessel  walls,  which  only  gave  the  false  impression  of  valves  when 
the  vessel  walls  are  collapsed.  The  confusion  which  was  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  actually  began  early  in  the  history 
of  this  subject ! 

As  already  noted,  both  Falloppius  and  Vesalius  dealt  rather  flip¬ 
pantly  with  the  matter  of  the  existence  of  the  valves.  The  former 
regarded  it  “as  so  absurd  that  it  was  unbelievable  that  Canano 
could  be  so  stupid  as  to  have  affirmed  it.”  Vesalius  wrote  that  Ama- 
tus  made  “  a  grave  error  ”  or  that  Canano  was  “  joking  ” — and  this 
referred  to  the  presence  of  valves  as  well  as  to  the  direction  and 
function  of  the  valve  in  the  azygos.  Later  Eustachius  joins  this 
chorus  of  critics  though  without  mentioning  names :  “  Certain  recent 
writers  are  causing  great  laughter  among  all,  by  asserting  that 
“  ostiola  ”  are  found  at  the  orifice  of  the  vena  azygos  into  the  vena 
cava.” 

Roth,“*  in  discussing  Vesalius’  attitude,  admits  that  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  valves  of  the  veins  but  was  correct  in  stating  that  the 
venous  blood  flowed  back  (toward  the  heart)  ;  while  Canano  and 
Amatus  were  in  error  both  as  to  the  direction  of  the  blood  stream 
and  the  function  of  the  valves.  This  assumes  that  the  latter  writers 
had  adopted  a  one-way  current  for  the  venous  blood  stream.  This 
is  a  grave  error.  Both  continued  to  hold  the  ancient  view  which 
was  still  to  endure  for  many  years,  the  theory  of  the  ebb-and-tide 
flow  of  the  bltxxi.^**  Amatus  clearly  expressed  this  belief  in  com¬ 
paring  the  action  of  the  valve  in  the  azygos  with  that  of  the  bladder 
and  still  more  definitely  with  those  in  the  orifices  of  the  heart  which 
had  always  been  looked  upon  as  temporary  obstacles  permitting  the 
to-and-fro  current. 

‘"Quoted  by  Sprengel,  Arzneikunde  III,  p.  68.  Note  13  from  Opusc.  Anat 
Venice,  1564. 

Roth,  Andreas  Vesalius  Bruxellensis,  Berlin,  1892,  p.  235. 

See  Foster,  Lectures  on  History  of  Physiology,  1901,  p.  12. 
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Fabricius  of  Aquapendente  in  publishing  his  great  book  on  the 
valves  of  the  veins  in  1603  likewise  makes  the  definite  statement 
that  their  function  is  to  impede  the  current  of  blood  away  from  the 
heart  and  thus  to  prevent  the  extremities  from  receiving  too  much 
blood  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body.  He 
remained  an  orthodox  follower  of  Galen.***  When  Roth  proceeds  to 
the  statement  that  the  importance  of  Vesalius  in  the  controversy  lies 
in  his  having  brought  the  question  before  the  public,  one  is  obliged 
to  admit,  in  spite  of  unlimited  admiration  for  the  “  Divinus  Vesa¬ 
lius,”  ***  that  the  very  fact  of  his  definite  denial  of  the  existence  of 
valves  in  the  veins  was  perhaps  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  delay¬ 
ing  their  recognition  by  other  anatomists. 

Sprengel  is  probably  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  error  in  modem  histories  of  medicine,  by  reviving 
the  statement  that  Canano  had  called  Amatus’  attention  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  valve  in  the  azygos.***  Withington,***  whose  accounts  of 
Amatus  are  the  most  appreciative  of  those  of  any  English  writer, 
puts  the  concluding  words  of  Amatus’  statement  as  follows :  “  For 
in  1547  at  Ferrara  I  caused  twelve  bodies  of  men  and  animals  to  be 
dissected,  and  both  I  and  a  great  company  of  learned  spectators  saw 
that  all  happened  as  described.  As  also  was  observed  by  the  admir¬ 
able  anatomist,  J.  B.  Canano.” 

Streeter,**®  on  the  other  hand,  has  elaborated  the  account  in  a 
most  amusing  manner.  Having  referred  to  Vesalius’  and  to  Sylvius’ 
statements,  he  continues :  ”  But  a  fly  was  in  the  ointment.  Four 
years  before,  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  published  a  screed  addressed  to 
Vesalius  (  ?)  relative  to  the  venesection  controversy  in  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  explain  to  Vesalius  the  function  of  the  ‘  valve  at  the 
orifice  of  the  azygos.’  This  valve,  he  claimed,  absolutely  opposed 

He  rediscovered  the  valves  in  1574. 

Neuburger  and  Pagel,  III,  p.  236. 

Falloppius  thus  speaks  of  him  in  1562. 

***  Michael  Foster  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology  (Cambridge, 
1901)  makes  no  mention  of  Amatus,  but  states  (p.  36)  that  Canano  “is  said  to 
have  observed  the  valves  ...  in  1547,  and  indeed  to  have  told  Vesalius  of  his 
observation  ...” 

’*•  Medical  History  from  the  Earliest  Times,  London,  1894,  pp.  276,  7,  8. 

Joannes  Baptista  Canano,  Facsimile  edition  by  Cushing  and  Streeter,  Florence, 
1925,  pp.  33,  34,  35. 
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the  flow  of  blood  from  the  azygos  into  the  cava.  This  view,  based 
on  a  dozen  dissections  of  human  cadavers  and  animals  performed 
before  competent  observers  at  Ferrara  in  1547,  was  in  full  accord 
with  previous  experiments  carried  on  by  Canano,  ‘  admirandus 
anatomicus.’  Thus  he  involved  the  name  of  that  silent  man  in  his 
own  egregious  blunder  and  confusion.  Vesalius,  taking  fire,  flouted 
the  idea, — a  horror!  away  with  it!  a  base,  vicious  figment  of  the 
man’s  fancy.  Franciscus  Valesius  in  1556  was  scathing:  ‘  Amatus,’ 
he  said,  ‘  has  contrived  a  novel  hoax  ’  ‘  in  re  evidenti,’  hoping  to 
impose  on  our  credulity.  Eustachius,“^  too,  added  to  the  clamor  of 
dissent :  ‘  Certain  anatomists  of  the  day,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
us  all,  are  claiming  that  valves  exist  in  the  azygos  at  its  termination 
in  the  cava.’  ” 

“  In  the  center  of  this  storm  stood  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  desired 
least  of  all  things  to  harm  Canano.  He  had  repeatedly  found  the 
valve,  and  had  explored  its  function  in  a  beautiful  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  probably  inspired  by  Canano.  Four  years  later,  in  the  heat 
of  arguments,  he  shifted  its  position  to  the  orifice  and  placed  it 
upside  down  with  care.  Amatus  could  cry  ‘  mea  culpa,’  but  it  was  too 
late.  Neither  Vesalius  nor  Eustachius,  each  of  whom  had  done 
special  work  on  the  azygos,  were  able  to  find  valves  in  that  vein  at 
any  point.  Nor  could  Falloppius.  He  could,  however,  find  the  grace 
to  defend,  the  while  he  belabored  Amatus.  His  comment  is  worth 
quoting ;  Falloppius  after  describing  the  ‘  falso  addita  ’  of  Amatus, 
that  is,  the  azygos  valve,  continues :  ‘  now  Amatus  affirms  that  this 
was  demonstrated  to  him  by  the  noble  anatomist  Giambattista 
Canano,  and  that  he  himself  corroborated  it  in  twelve  dissections  of 
human  cadavers  and  in  a  like  number  of  demonstrations  on 
animals.’  ” 

This  delightful  account  requires  a  few  words  of  comment.  “  This 
view  .  .  .  was  in  full  accord  with  previous  experiments  carried  on 
by  Canano  .  ,  .  and  thus  involved  the  name  of  that  silent  man  in 
his  own  egregrious  blunder  and  confusion.”  Inasmuch  as  Canano 
was  so  silent  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  his  “  previous  ex¬ 
periments.”  As  to  involving  him  in  blunder  and  confusion,  which 
refers  to  the  function  of  the  vein  in  the  azygos,  it  so  happens  that 

Barth.  Eustachii,  Opusc.  Anat.  Venet.,  1564. 
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the  only  knowledge  we  have  of  Canano’s  views  is  that  reported  by 
Vesalius  in  1564  as  having  been  expressed  to  him  in  Ratisbon  ei^t* 
een  years  before;  and  the  words  which  Vesalius  uses  to  describe  the 
function  of  the  valves — “  hasque  sanguinis  reflexi  obstare  asseruit  ” 
— show  that  Canano  asserted  emphatically  that  they  retard  the  bade 
flow  of  the  blood;  which  is  just  what  Amatus  affirmed. 

The  evidence  which  we  possess  therefore  would  oblige  Canano  to 
share  in  the  “  egregrious  blunder  and  confusion.” 

Amatus,  so  far  as  a  careful  study  shows,  did  not  cry  “  mea 
culpa  ”  and  never  learned  that  it  was  too  late ;  for  the  clarification  of 
the  problem  did  not  occur  until  years  after  the  death  of  Amatus  and 
of  Vesalius.  In  fact  we  find  no  mention  of  the  matter  in  the  later 
works  of  Amatus  except  his  further  comment  on  the  subject  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  in  this  note.  In  his  very  recent  publications,  K.  J. 
Franklin  follows  Streeter’s  views  bearing  upon  our  subject,  even 
to  “  involving  Canano’s  name  in  this  erroneous  idea  ” ;  but  he  gives 
no  additional  information. 

In  conclusion  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  basing  our  judgment  on  the 
evidence  that  we  possess,  Amatus  published  his  statements  in  1551 
and  tells  us  that  his  investigations  were  made  in  1547.  If  this  latter 
date  is  correctly  given  then  the  conversations  of  Canano  with  Ve¬ 
salius  had  taken  place  a  year  before  and  Canano  deserves  the  credit 
for  the  discovery  of  the  valve, — but  as  was  shown,  also  shares  the 
blame  for  the  grave  error  as  to  its  function.  If  Amatus’  date  is  due 
to  a  mistake  of  a  year,  such  as  may  occur  to  any  memory  after 
several  years  have  passed,^*  (and  the  very  similar  statements  war¬ 
rant  this  suspicion)  then  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  discovery  was 
Amatus’  and  the  blame  his  own.  From  the  evidence  before  us,  we 
are  justified  at  the  very  least,  to  hold  that  Canano  and  Amatus  were 
closely  associated  in  the  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  and 

”■1)  Valves  in  Veins:  An  Historical  Study,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine,  Vol.  31,  1927,  pp.  4  and  5. 

2)  De  Venanini  Ostiolis  of  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  Facsimile  Editkn, 
p.  20,  Baltimore,  1933. 

This  doubt  is  furthermore  raised  by  the  fact  that  Amatus  left  Ferrara  in  the 
spring  of  1547. 

***  This  is  also  the  view  expressed  by  Salomon  (Hirsch,  Biogr.  Lexikon,  1884, 
art  “Amatus”),  and  later  by  Singer  (Evolution  of  Anatomy,  1925,  p.  102)  who 
states  that  with  Canano,  Amatus  investigated  the  valves  of  the  veins. 
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that  the  credit  of  the  discovery  shottld  be  shared  between  them.  I 
am  unwilling  to  follow  Salomon,  who  is  convinced  that  “  if  Canano 
had  been  the  discoverer  of  the  valves,  he  would  certainly  have 
claimed  his  rights.”  In  considering  this  question,  the  correct 
solution  of  which  so  profoundly  altered  and  advanced  the  progress 
of  medicine,  we  must  not  forget  that  during  the  16th  century,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  valves  in  the  veins  was  a  matter  of  such 
indifference  and  apparently  trivial  importance  that  neither  Canano 
nor  Amatus  would  have  regarded  the  priority  of  such  discovery  as 
vital. 
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Editions  of  Materia  Medica 

1 — Index  Dioscoridis.  Historiales  Dioscoridis  campi  .  . . ,  loanne  Roderico 
Casteli  albi  Lusitano  autore,  Antuerpiae,  Vidua  Martini  Caesaris, 
1536,  in  4°.  (See  photostat  of  title  page,  Fig.  2.) 

[Only  copy  known  is  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.] 


Salomon,  p.  59. 

'**  Inasmuch  as  the  lists  in  older  bibliographical  works  and  libraries  were  used 
u  basis  for  identification,  the  older  manner  of  description,  as  4*,  8*,  12*,  has  been 
retained.  The  abbreviations  in  square  brackets  indicate  the  libraries  in  this  country, 
and  in  London  and  Paris  which  possess  the  books.  The  full  names  are  as  follows : 
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2 —  In  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de  Medica  Materia  Libros  Quinque  Enarra- 

tiones  Eruditissimae,  etc.,  Venice  (Scotus),  1553.  4®.  (See  photostat 
of  title  page,  Fig.  6.) 

[H.F.] 

3 —  In  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de  Medica  Materia  Libros  Quinque  Enarra- 

tiones  Eruditissimae,  etc.,  Strassburg  (Rihelius),  1554,  4®. 

[Br.  M. ;  Bibl.  N. ;  Acad,  de  Med. ;  S.  G. ;  R.  S.  M. ;  R.  C.  S. ;  H.  F.] 

4—  Ditto. — Venice  (Zilleti),  1557.  4®. 

[Br.  M.;  H.  F.] 

5—  In  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de  Medica  materia  libros  quinque  ennarrationes 

eruditissimae.  Accesserunt  huic  operi  praeter  Correctiones  Lemmatnm, 
etiam  adnotationes  R(oberti)  Constantini,  necnon  simplicium  picturae 
ex  Leonharto  Fuchsio  Jacobo  Dalechampio,  atque  aliis.  Lyons 
(Rouillius),  1558,  8®,  Printer  Amoleti.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
woodcuts. 

[Br.  M.;  Bibl.  N.;  Acad,  de  Med.;  N.  Y.;  PhiU.;  R.C.P.;  R.C.S.; 
Harvard;  Wellcome;  H.  F.] 

6 —  Ditto. — Same  as  last  item,  printed  by  the  same  Amoleti  from  the  same 

type,  excepting  that  the  publisher  was  Bonhomme. 

[Crerar;  H.  F.] 

Editions  of  the  Centuriae 

7 —  Centuria  I — Curationum  medicinalium  centuria  prima,  multiplici  variaque 

rerum  cognitipne  referta.  Praefixa  est  eiusdem  auctoris  commentatio, 
in  qua  docetur,  quomodo  se  medicus  habere  debeat  in  introitu  ad  aegro- 
tantem,  simulque  de  crisi,  et  diebus  decretoriis,  iis  qui  artem  medicam 
exercent,  et  quotidie  pro  salute  aegrotonun  in  collegium  descendunt 
longe  utilissima.  Florence  (Torrentinus),  1551,  8®.  (See  photostat 
of  title  page.  Fig.  3.) 

[Bibl.  N.;  Richmond;  S.  G.;  H.  F.] 

8 —  Centuria  I — Paris  (Cavellat),  1552,  8®. 

[Br.  M.;  H.  F.] 

9 —  Centuria  II — Venice,  1552.  Centuria  secunda,  in  qua  methodus  et  canon 

propinandi  decoctum  radicis  cynarum,  Julio  III.  Pont.  Max.  com- 
positus,  uberius  describitur,  quam  in  prima  habetur  centuria.  Venetiis, 
ex  off.  V.  Valgrisii,  1552. 

[Bibl.  N.;  Br.  M.;  S.G.] 

10 —  Centuriae  I  &  II — Paris,  1554,  8®  (Gourbin). 

[H.  F.] 
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11—  Centuriae  I  &  II — Lyons  (Rouillius),  1559,  8°. 

[H.F.] 

12—  Centuriae  I  &  II — Lyons,  1560  (Rouillius),  12®. 

[Br.  M.] 

IJ—Centuriae  III  &  IV — Lyons  (Gabiano),  1556,  8®. 

[BibL  N.;  Wellcome;  H. F.] 

14 —  Centuriae  I,  II,  III,  IV — Bale,  1556,  8®  (Froben). 

Centuriae  quatuor,  quarum  duae  priores  ab  auctore  sunt  recognitae,  duae 
posteriores  nunc  primum  editae,  varia  omnes  multiplicique  rerum  cog- 
nitione  refertae :  Quibus  praemissa  est  commentatio  de  introitu  medici 
ad  aegrotantem,  deque  crisi  et  diebus  decretoriis,  medicae  rei  studiosis 
utilissima.  Accessit  his  index  rerum  memorabilium  copiosissimus. 

[Br.  M.;  N.Y.;  Phila.;  R.C.S.;  S.G.;  Welch;  WeUcome;  H.  F.] 

15—  Centuriae  I,  II,  III,  IV — ^Venice  (Constantinus),  1557,  8®. 

Curationum  medicinalium  medici  physici  praestantissimi  centuriae  qua¬ 
tuor,  quibus  praemittitur  commentatio  de  introitu  medici  ad  aegro¬ 
tantem,  de  crisi,  et  diebus  decretoriis. 

[Bibl.  N. ;  Br.  M. ;  Acad,  de  Med. ;  R.  C.  P. ;  R.  C.  S. ;  S.  G.] 

16—  Centuriae  I,  II,  III,  IV — ^Venice  (Constantinus),  1559,  8®. 

[H.F.] 

17 —  Centuriae  V  &  VI — ^Venice  (Valgrisius),  1560,  8®. 

Centuriae  duae,  quinta  videlicet  ac  sexta,  in  quarum  ultima  curatione 
continetur  colloquium  eruditissimum,  in  quo  doctissime  disputatur,  et 
egitur  de  curandis  capitis  vulneribus :  cum  indice  omnium  curationum 
quae  ipsis  centuriis  continentur,  omnia  ntmc  primum  in  lucem  aedita. 
Centuria  V  in  17  and  18  does  not  have  letter  of  dedication  to  Joseph 
Nassi.  In  its  stead  there  is  Marinelli’s  letter  to  Nunes. 

[Acad,  de  Med.;  Bibl.  N.;  S.G.;  H.F.] 

18 —  Centuriae  I  to  VII — ^Venice,  1566  (Valgrisius)  8®,  2  parts.  (See  photo¬ 

stats  of  title  pages,  Fig.  4.) 

[H.  F.  (parts  1  &  2  bound  in  1  vol.). 

S.G.  (part  2— Cent.  V-VII).] 

19 —  Centuriae  I  to  VII — Lyons  (Rouillius),  8°. 

[Vol.  1,  Centuriae  I  &  II,  1567,  Phila, 

“  2,  “  III  &  IV,  1565,  S.  G.;  Cong. 

“  3,  “  V  &  VI,  1564,  Cong.;  Crerar;  Br.  M. 

VII,  1570,  Crerar;  S.G.;  WeUcome  Br.  M. 

Entire  set,  3  uniform  volumes,  H.  F.] 
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20—  Centuriae  I  to  VII — Lyons,  1580,  in  3  vols.  (Rouillius),  8“. 

[Complete — Bibl.  N. 

Vol.  containing  Centuriae  I  &  II,  H.  F. 

“  “  “  III  &  IV,  Boston. 

“  “  “  V  &  VI,  Cong. 

“  “  “  V,  VI,  VII,  Wellcome.] 

21 —  Centuriae  I  to  VII — Bordeaux,  l6Ji  (Vemot),  4®. 

Curationum  medicinalium  centuriae  septem,  varia  multiplicique  rerum 
cognitione  referte,  &  in  hac  ultima  ed.  recogn.  &  valde  corr.  Quibus 
praemissa  est  Commentatio  de  introitu  medici  ad  aegrotantem,  deque 
crisi  &  diebus  decretoriis.  (See  photostat  of  title  page.  Fig.  5.) 
Expurgated  edition. 

[Acad,  de  Med.;  Bibl.  N.;  Br.  M. ;  Boston;  R. C.  P.;  R.  C.  S. ;  H.  F.] 

22 —  Centuriae  I  to  VII — Barcelona,  1628.  fol.  * 

[Wellcome.] 

23 —  Centuriae  I  to  VII — Venice,  1653,  1654  (Storti),  12°.  Expurgated. 
[Dated  1653:  II  &  III,  H.F. 

IV  to  VII,  Br.  M.;  R.  S.  M. 

V  to  VII,  S.  G. 

VI  &  VII,  H.  F. 

Dated  1654:  I  to  VII,  Boston;  R.  S.  M. ;  Wellcome.] 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following,  which  the  writer  has  not  succeeded 
in  locating  in  any  libraries,  are  cited  by  Mercklin  in  Lindenius  Renovatus, 
de  Scriptis  Medicis,  Nurenberg,  1686,  p.  35.^*^ 

Centuriae  I  to  VII — Frankfurt,  1646,  fol. 

Barbosa  Machado  (1741)  furthermore  mentions  two  editions: 

Centuriae  I  to  VII — Geneva  (Chovet),  1621,  4°. 

Centuriae  I  to  VII — Paris,  1617,  3  vols. 

Bayle  &  Thillay  (Biographie  Medicale,  Paris,  1855)  mention  two  further 
editions : 

Centuriae  I  to  VII,  Paris,  1613,  4°. 

Centuriae  I  to  VII,  Paris,  1620,  4°. 

Lindenius  Renovatus  also  cites  the  following  edition  of  Amatus’  Dioscorides: 
Strasburg,  1565. 

Eloy  (Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  Medecine,  1756)  mentions  the  follow¬ 
ing  separate  editions  of  the  Introitus  .  .  .  de  Crisi  et  diebus: 

The  following  questionable  reference  has  been  found:  Soave  (Corriere  Israel 
1877,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  148)  mentions  an  edition  of  Centuriae  I-VII  Erfurt  1646  (Erfurt 
is  probably  mistaken  for  Frankfurt). 
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Venice,  1557. 

Lyons,  1560. 

Bordeaux,  1620. 

The  following  editions  of  Luisinus  (Luvigini)  must  be  noted: 

De  morbo  gallico  omnia  .  .  .  Venice,  1566-67.  H.  F. 

Aphrodisiacus,  sive  dc  lue  venerea  (Reprint)  Venice,  1599. 

Aphrodisiacus,  sive  de  lue  venerea,  Lyons,  1728. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  (Paris)  there  is  an  item 
under  the  name  of  Amatus  Lusitanus:  Ocybshoes  seu  Praestantissimum 
morborum  auxilium  de  venae  sectione  copiosa  methodus  a  doctore  Dilecto 
Lusitano,  Venice  1642.  (Another  edition  of  same  date  has  the  name 
“  Samuele  Qiabibi  seu  ”  inserted  before  "  Dilecto  Lusitano  ’’  with  the  name 
Amatus  Lusitanus  in  brackets  on  the  index  card,  is  listed  in  the  University 
Library  in  Koenigsberg.)  This  work  makes  only  brief  references  to  Amatus 
and  should  not  be  placed  as  it  is  or  taken  up  in  bibliographies  of  Amatus. 


A  SURGEON  OF  THE  OLD  FRONTIER— THOMAS  G. 
MAGHEE  (1842-1927)^ 

CHARLES  R.  L.  HALLEY,  M.  D. 

IVashmgton,  D.  C, 

Life  on  the  western  frontier  during  the  last  century  affords  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States.  To  all  of  us,  and  especially  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  stories  concerning  physicians  of  that  era  are  of  the 
greatest  interest,  but  unf ortimately  very  few  of  these  men  have  left 
any  account  of  their  lives  and  experiences.  Accordingly,  the  diaries 
and  other  papers  of  one  of  these  frontier  surgeons  have  furnished 
the  material  for  an  unusual  and  vivid  sketch  portraying  the  life  of  a 
physician  of  that  period. 

Thomas  G.  Maghee  was  bom  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  July,  1842.  He  attended  Hanover  College  until  he 
was  nineteen,  at  which  age  he  enlisted  in  Company  “  F  ”  of  the 
24th  Indiana  Infantry,  serving  for  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  family  know  few  details  concerning  his  experiences  in 
that  struggle,  except  that  once  he  returned  to  his  home  on  crutches 
after  having  been  woimded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  April,  6,  1862. 

In  April,  1873,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Evansville  (Evansville,  Indiana),  having  sup¬ 
ported  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children  by  storing  and  delivering 
ice  for  an  uncle.  According  to  his  son,  his  father  related  that  he 
tacked  his  lecture  notes  on  the  back  of  the  wagon  so  that  he  might 
study  while  delivering  ice.  After  securing  his  diploma,  the  newly 
fledged  physician  practic^  medicine  for  two  weeks  at  Warren,  In¬ 
diana,  during  which  time,  according  to  his  diary,  not  a  single  patient 
came  to  him.  One  might  remark  that  this  was  a  most  extraordinary 
experience,  since  usually  the  physician  who  has  just  arrived  in  a 
community  is  quickly  consulted  by  all  those  who  have  worn  out 
their  welcome  with  the  other  practitioners  in  the  vicinity. 

*  From  the  Department  of  Medicine,  The  George  Washington  University. 
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It  is  obvious  that  very  quickly  the  young  physician  decided  to  seek 
greener  pastures,  because  on  May  28,  1873,  he  arrived  at  the  Omaha 
Barracks  (Nebraska)  as  a  Contract  Surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  in  the  same  year  he  was 
ordered  to  Camp  Brown  in  Wyoming  Territory  (now  Fort  Washa¬ 
kie,  Wyoming),  as  post  surgeon.  This  small  fort  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country  and  the  time  three  years  prior  to  the  Custer 
Battle,  in  1876. 

Perhaps  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  isolation  of  this  post. 
Several  hundred  miles  to  the  south  was  the  then  small  town  of 
Denver,  in  what  was  still  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  The  first  rail¬ 
roads  to  Denver,  from  Kansas  City  and  a  branch  from  Cheyenne 
m  Wyoming  Territory,  had  been  completed  only  three  years  pre¬ 
viously,  in  1870.  Colorado  was  not  to  become  a  state  for  another 
three  years,  1876.  Scores  of  miles  eastward  from  Camp  Brown 
across  Wyoming  Territory  was  Nebraska,  which  had  been  admitted 
as  a  state  in  1867,  only  six  years  previously;  even  yet  in  the  western 
half  of  this  state  there  were  practically  no  inhabitants.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  construction  of  which  began  at  Omaha  in  1865, 
had  been  completed  across  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  Territory  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869.  To  the  west  were  the 
Mormon  settlements  in  Utah,  which  was  not  admitted  to  the  Federal 
Union  until  1890. 

To  the  north  from  the  thin  steel  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  there  was  a  tremendous  expanse  of  land,  extending  practically 
untouched  by  white  settlers,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Virtually  the  only 
inhabitants  were  roving  bands  of  Indians.  The  settlements  of  the 
whites  had  penetrated  only  about  as  far  as  the  central  portion  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  western  half  of  each  of  the  states  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  northern  half  of  Colorado,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  comprised  a  gigantic  virgin 
wilderness,  pierced  only  by  the  railroads  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver  and  from  Omaha  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Along  these  rail¬ 
roads  were  a  few  small  towns,  each  composed  of  a  station,  a  few 
stores  and  houses,  and  a  number  of  saloons.  In  “  The  Virginian,” 
Owen  Wister  has  presented  a  fascinating  story  of  this  region  as  it 
existed  at  a  slightly  later  period. 
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And  Camp  Brown  was  in  the  very  heart  of  this  region.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  a  constant  menace.  A  few  years  previously,  in  the  late 
sixties,  there  had  been  numerous  campaigns  over  all  this  country ;  for 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  railroads,  there  were  raids  upon 
towns  and  travellers. 

The  first  few  months  at  Camp  Brown  seem  to  have  passed  quietly, 
but  with  the  onset  of  the  bitter  weather  of  winter,  the  new  post  sur¬ 
geon  faced  serious  problems.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  had  only 
recently  graduated,  and  that  so  far  as  we  know,  he  had  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  training,  either  in  a  hospital,  or  with  experienced  practitioners. 
This  account  of  an  amputation  is  of  striking  interest,  illustrating  as 
it  does  problems  that  physicians  have  repeatedly  encotmtered  and 
conquered  under  primitive  conditions.  This  is  quoted  verbatim  from 
the  diary,  except  that  frequently  it  has  been  necessary  to  correct  the 
spelling,  since  the  writing  is  in  places  faded  and  indistinct. 

FIRST  AMPUTATION 

When  I  look  forward  to  my  first  amputation  I  have  at  times  felt 
greatest  confidence  and  again  trepidation.  Thursday,  I  found  the  toes 
of  frost-bitten  foot  of  ‘  Harmen,'  private,  Co.,  A,  had  become  gangrenous 
and  the  great  toe  and  the  next  one  of  his  left  foot  would  have  to  come  off. 
After  reading  the  matter  up,  I  determined  to  operate.  Now  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  eather,  also  to  operate  before  all  the  officers,  both  embar¬ 
rassing  in  the  extreme.  What  was  my  dismay,  when  suddenly  I  found 
my  patient  pulseless  and  breathless  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic 
Preserving  my  equanimity,  however,  I  drew  his  tongue  forward  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  and  was  rewarded  by  resumption  of  respiration.  Exchang¬ 
ing  eather  for  chloroform,  I  had  no  further  trouble.  Now  comes  the  bad 
part  of  the  performance.  Making  an  incision  from  between  the  2nd  and 
3rd  toes  along  the  base  of  them  around  the  great  toe,  I  left  a  good  plantar 
flap,  and  then  instead  of  carrying  an  incision  along  the  metatarsal  bone 
and  removing  at  once  a  portion  of  it,  I  disarticulated  it  and  the  next  one 
Discovering  my  mistake,  I  sawed  off  a  portion  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and 
removed  the  sesamoid  bone.  I  did  not  persist  long  enough  in  searching 
for  the  arteries,  but  wound  up  with  a  charpie  compress.  In  the  foregoing 
was  my  almost  criminal  vacillation  exhibited.  I  felt  miserable  over  the 
affair,  though  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  officers  realized  that  I  had  made 
a  failure.  I  watched  it  all  night  and  determined  in  the  morning  to 
remedy  my  mismanagement. 

Accordingly,  I  chloroformed  him  and  reopening  the  wound,  cleaned 
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the  flesh  from  as  much  of  the  metatarsal  bone  as  I  wished  and  removed 
about  half  of  it  in  a  slanting  direction  and  in  a  deliberate  manner  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  find  and  ligate  the  bleeding  vessels.  Having  done  this,  I  then 
inserted  14  sutures,  then  leaving  the  wound  gaping  with  some  small 
pieces  of  ice  upon  it,  I  allowed  the  patient  to  come  to.  In  about  four 
hours,  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  and  the  wound  being  glazed,  I  removed 
all  clots  with  a  syringe  and  placing  the  flaps  in  apposition,  I  tied  the 
sutures,  strapped  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
find  my  patient  easy,  and  the  foot  in  as  good  condition  as  a  master  hand 
could  have  left  it 

The  following  extract  from  the  diary  furnishes  a  vivid  account  of 
the  life  of  an  army  surgeon  in  those  days.  It  scarcely  recalls  the 
sheer  beauty  of  a  high  rolling  plains  country  in  the  freshness  of  an 
early  western  summer.  This  skirmish  occurred  after  the  troops  had 
trailed  the  Indians  for  three  days. 

AN  INDIAN  FIGHT  ON  BATES  CREEK 

July  4,  1874.  Another  night  in  the  saddle  and  as  3 : 00  A.  M.  O'clock 
draws  near,  our  scouts  come  in  to  say  the  camp  is  abandoned.  We  take  the 
trail,  capture  two  ponies,  find  the  village  of  112  loges  (lodges)  in  a 
gorge.  To  dismount  and  charge  in  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments. 
Then  the  slaughter  conunences  and  all  around  us  were  the  falling 
Arapahoes,  while  in  the  teepees  were  the  squaws  and  papooses.  14  horses 
were  lariated  in  the  camp,  of  which  I  cut  loose  4.  Here  Wesley  Gable 
came  to  me  with  a  ball  in  his  arm,  and  Pearson  shot  through  the  hand. 
Engle  and  Walker  were  killed.  While  dressing  Gable’s  wound,  a  young 
Shoshone  Indian  showed  me  a  Sioux  whom  I  shot  with  my  carbine.  A 
bullet  grazed  my  forehead. 

The  following  (jeneral  Orders  shows  what  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  Headquarters  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  Surgeon 
in  this  small  skirmish. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PLATTE, 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  August  29,  1874. 

General  Orders, 

No.  14. 

The  commanding  General  takes  great  pleasure  in  commending  the 
bravery  and  efficiency  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  G.  Maghee, 
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U.  S,  Army,  in  the  engagement  between  Company  B,  2nd  Cavalry,  and 
hostile  Indians  on  the  4th  of  July,  1874,  just  brought  to  his  attention 
through  a  supplemental  report  of  Captain  Bates,  2nd  Cavalry. 

Dr.  Maghee  went  into  the  engagement  with  the  troops,  and,  under  a 
severe  fire,  attended  the  wounded  with  ail  the  care  and  coolness  possible 
in  his  hospital. 

While  dressing  the  wound  of  Private  Gable,  he  was  the  object  of  the 
direct  fire  of  an  Indian,  partly  hidden  in  a  ravine,  until,  laying  down  his 
instruments  for  a  moment,  he  took  his  carbine  and,  stepping  out  a  few 
paces,  killed  the  Indian  and  then  returned  quietly  to  his  work. 

To  his  skill  and  unremitting  attention  in  transporting  the  wounded  on 
horseback  one  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  action  before  reaching 
ambtilances.  Captain  Bates  attributes  the  lives  of  several  of  his  men. 

By  Command  of  Brigadier-General  Ord; 

George  D.  Ruggles, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General 
Official :  Aide-de-Camp. 

It  is  diffictilt  for  ys  fully  to  realize  the  skill  and  unremitting 
attention  in  transporting  the  wounded  on  horseback  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action  before  reaching  ambulances.”  It  is 
probably  impossible  to  comprehend  the  suffering  of  the  wounded 
under  the  heat  and  the  dust  and  the  flies. 

In  1878,  after  resigning  from  the  army.  Dr.  Maghee  first  located 
at  Green  River  (Wyoming),  then  in  1880,  he  removed  to  Rawlins 
(Wyoming).  At  one  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  a  Representative  from  Sweetwater  County.  During  his 
years  of  medical  practice,  his  son  related  that  his  father  did  not 
drink,  smoke,  or  chew  tobacco,  and  that  his  vitality  was  amazing. 
Once  he  was  called  to  see  a  patient  on  the  Snake  River,  some  sixty 
miles  south  of  Rawlins,  when  the  thermometer  registered  forty  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  He  made  the  trip  with  a  saddle  horse ;  after  riding 
until  he  became  cold,  he  would  dismount  and,  holding  the  horse’s 
tail,  would  run  until  he  became  warm  again.  We  may  recall  that 
towns  and  settlements  were  few  and  far  between,  and  that  the  loss 
of  the  horse  meant  at  best,  a  long,  cold,  journey  on  foot. 

At  Rawlins  he  was  for  twenty-five  years  the  surgeon  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  We  may  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  town; 
perhaps  a  few  hundred  people  who  lived  in  houses  clustered  about 
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the  railroad  station;  many  saloons;  a  few  stores;  and  probably  a  • 
church  or  two.  In  the  early  years,  there  were  neither  hospitals, 
nurses,  nor  other  physicians.  The  son  writes.  “  The  plumbing  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hydrant  and  toilet  in  the  backyard.  .  .  .”  “  On  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights,  as  sure  as  they  came,  some  one  would  get  cut  up. 
hurt  on  the  railroad,  or  shot.  .  .  .”  “  I  was  chief  helper,  in  that  I 
carried  in  the  water,  put  it  on  to  boil,  and  carried  out  the  blood  and 
flesh  that  were  removed.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  water  was 
boiled ! 

During  the  winter  of  1886  and  1887,  Doctor  Maghee  performed 
upon  a  patient  a  series  of  plastic  oix;rations  from  which  he  derived 
no  small  amount  of  fame.  Let  us  quote  once  more  from  the  son’s 
letters. 

“  When  I  think  of  the  modern  hospitals,  nurses,  and  methods  that 
the  diKtors  have  now,  I  wonder  how  father  and  the  other  surgeons 
of  his  time  did  what  they  did.  In  the  George  Webb  case,  his  only 
heli>ers  were  men  in  Rawlins,  who  would  not  faint  at  the  sight  of 
WockI;  his  nurses  were  cowboys,  who  had  come  to  town  to  spend 
the  summer’s  wages,  and  were  waiting  to  go  out.  They  never 
shirked  or  left  the  jiatient.  They  stuck  with  him  and  did  what  the 
doctor  told  them  to  do.” 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  in  toto  DcKtor  Maghee’s  own 
article,  describing  his  procedures  with  George  Webb.  It  will  b'.* 
noted  that  this  is  reprinted  from  Colorado  Medicine,  March.  1920. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  account  had  been  previously  published 
or  discussed,  though  the  son  writes  that  his  father  e.xiiended  much 
of  his  own  money  in  presenting  the  patient  at  various  meetings. 
The  report  is  a  truly  extraordinary  account  of  jierseverance  and 
amazing  success  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

C.\SE  OF  RECONSTRUCTIVE  SURGERY  OF  THE  FACE 
(Reprinted  from  Colorado  Medicine,  March,  1920) 

Thomas  G.  Maghee,  M.  D.,  Lander,  Wyoming 

George  Webb,  agetl  about  fifty-three,  a  Scotchman,  Sheepherder  for 
sixteen  years,  attempted  suicide  November  2nd,  1886,  in  a  sheepwagon 
south  of  Ravelins,  Wyoming. 
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Reclining  on  his  bed,  he  placed  a  shotgun  containing  a  charge  of 
eighteen  buckshot  in  each  barrel  on  hts  body,  pressed  the  muzzle  under 
his  chin  and  fired  one  charge  with  his.^)t.  The  chin,  lips,  nose,  anterior 
portions  of  the  mandible  and  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla,  in 
fact  every  thing  from  the  pomum  adami  to  the  tip  of  the  nasal  bone  was 
destroyed.  The  left  side  of  his  neck,  beyond  the  protection  of  his  heavy 
lieard,  was  ba<lly  burned  by  powder.  Having  been  brought  thirty  miles 
to  Rawlins,  he  was  placeil  in  my  hospital  and  the  wound  was  cleansed 
of  impacted,  partly  burned  whiskers,  bhxxlclots,  clothing,  etc.  (Fig.  1.) 
When  sloughing  ceasetl  the  powder-burnt  ends  of  the  jaw  bones  were 
removed  at  the  insertions  of  the  second  molar  teeth. 

The  tissues  of  the  cheeks  on  either  side  having  been  incised  and 
loosened,  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  gaping  cavity.  The  tom  ends 
of  the  genio-  and  myloliyoedei,  genio-hyoglossi  and  digastric  muscles 
were  attacheil  to  the  inferior  side  of  this  bridge,  union  taking  place 
readily. 

The  material  to  replace  the  upper  lip  and  fill  below  the  bridge  was 
taken  in  several  sections  from  the  forearms  by  making  parallel  incisions 
an  inch  and  three-(|uarters  apart,  across  the  dorsal  aspects,  loosening  the 
included  tissue  the  width  of  the  arm  from  the  fascia,  a  piece  of  muslin 
bandage  being  then  inserted  under  the  dissected  portion  to  prevent 
reunion. 

When  sufficient  thickening  of  the  flap  hatl  occurred,  it  was  severed 
entirely  on  the  ulnar  side,  and  about  two  thirds  on  the  radial ;  thickening 
and  vascularization  increased  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  arm  was  placed 
In  a  convenient  position  across  the  face,  and  with  the  wrist  and  hand, 
was  securely  fastened  with  adhesive  and  bandage  to  strips  of  sheet  iron 
forming  a  cap  or  head  dress,  the  arm  being  thus  rendered  immovable. 
The  flap  was  then  turned  up  and  secured  in  place  to  vivified  tissue,  with 
fine  silk  sutures. 

Constant  attention  prevented  accident  for  seventy-two  hours,  when  the 
remaining  connection  with  the  arm  was  severed  and  the  portion  yet 
unattached  placed  and  secure<l  in  position. 

Some  of  the  flaps,  failing  to  unite,  sloughed,  but  repeated  attempts 
resulted  in  filling  the  space  below  the  bridge,  reforming  the  chin,  and 
replacing  the  upper  lip.  The  cuticular  surface  of  the  transplanted  tissue 
was  intentionally  turned  inward  and  hair-bearing  integument  was  par¬ 
tially  dissected  and  placed  by  sliding  over  the  granulating  and  the  vivified 
surface  in  amount  sufficient  to  cover  them. 

The  septum  of  the  nose  was  restored  from  the  balls  of  the  thumbs,  and 
the  balance  of  the  organ  from  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  ala  nasi 
of  the  left  side  and  from  other  parts  of  the  hands. 

While  a  very  respectable  nose  resulted,  the  fact  that  all  such  restora¬ 
tions  contract  and  shrink  away  determine<l  me  to  dissect  a  large  flap  from 
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Itlie  forehead,  and,  twisting  it  on  its  remaining  connection  with  the  skin 
between  the  eyebrows,  bring  it  downward  to  cover  the  nose  already 
^  formed.  The  edges  were  sutured  to  the  vivified  integument  along  the 

’  sides  of  the  nose,  and  the  tongue-like  projection,  taken  from  the  hairy 

:  scalp,  turned  down  and  fastened  to  the  lip  as  an  addition  to  the  already 

fi  formed  septum.  (Figs.  2  and  3.)  The  pedicle  of  the  flap  was  not 

?  severed,  the  blood  supply  remaining  normal. 

The  no.se,  at  first  enormous,  shrank  to  one  third  of  its  size,  as  expected, 

^  remaining  of  proper  proportions  and  fairly  good  shape,  blushing  and 
!  paling  with  the  rest  of  the  face. 

>  For  some  weeks  hair  grew  from  the  septum,  attaining  a  length  of  two 
'  inches,  but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  disappeared  gradually. 

A  bony  nodule  commenced  to  form  where  the  digastric  and  other 
muscles  were  attached  to  the  bridge,  now  the  completed  chin;  processes 
extended  from  the  ends  of  the  inferior  maxillae,  until  a  rather  acute  arch, 
somewhat  foreshortened,  was  completed,  enabling  the  patient  to  wear 
>  artificial  teeth.  At  this  time  the  mouth  was  one-sided,  and  did  not  close 
,  properly,  and  quite  a  nick  remained  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper  lip. 

;  (Fig.  3.) 

A  bistoury  was  thrust  through  the  cheek  where  the  right  corner  of  the 
mouth  should  be  and  carried  forward,  enlarging  the  opening ;  the  cuticle 
was  removed  from  the  edges  of  the  lip  already  formed,  the  remains  of  the 
notch  in  the  upper  lip  closed,  and  red  membrane  from  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  was  brought  out  and  fastened  with  fine  silk  sutures  to  the  skin  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  vivified  surface,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  simulate 
the  natural  outward  roll  of  the  lips  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  mouth  now 
closed  properly,  and  was  natural  in  size  and  appearance. 

?:>  The  denuded  portions  of  the  forehead,  cheeks,  hands  and  forearms 
cicatrized  rapidly.  Whiskers  grew  abundantly  on  the  lips  and  chin. 

,  :  (Fig.  4.)  There  were  thirty-nine  operations  under  profound  chloroform 

anesthesia,  the  first  done  November,  12th,  1886,  and  the  last  April  27th, 
1887. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  methods  of  .some  preceding  operators  were  used, 
but  I  believe  I  was  original  in  not  severing  the  pedicle,  thus  preserving 
the  circulation  and  preventing  undue  shrinking  and  discoloration  of  the 
nose ;  also  in  applying  one  graft  after  another  as  quickly  as  each  adhered, 
cicatrization  and  contraction  therefore  proceeding  simultaneously  and 
producing  more  symmetrical  and  satisfactory  results. 

Webb  returned  to  sheepherding,  and  was  seen  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1905.  The  scars  have  become  fine  white  lines  or  have  entirely 
disappeared,  the  nose  is  natural  in  size,  shape  and  color  and  there  is 
nothing  about  his  face  to  attract  particular  attention  or  cause  remark. 

Let  us  rememlier  that  this  work  done  just  a  half  century  ago; 
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that  there  was  then  scarcely  any  of  the  development  that  we  may  call 
plastic  surgery ;  that  so  far  as  we  know  Doctor  Maghee  had  had  little 
or  no  contact  with  any  of  the  larger  clinics  at  which  he  might  have 
obtained  additional  exi)erience ;  that  thirty-nine  operations  were 
done  under  chloroform  anesthesia;  and  finally  that  the  work  was 
accomplished  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  that  18  years  later  the  patient  was  alive  and  well, 
with  an  excellent  cosmetic  result  as  judged  by  any  standards.  To 
be  sure,  it  might  be  argued  that  all  this  simply  proves  what  the 
human  animal  is  cafiable  of  enduring;  nevertheless,  we  may  under¬ 
stand  the  certain  pride  in  the  statement  that  “  having  been  brought 
thirty  miles  to  Rawlins,  he  was  placed  in  my  hospital  ” ! 

Since  the  photograph  for  cut  number  one  of  the  original  article 
is  not  available,  there  has  been  substituted  another  photograph  which 
shows  the  pre-operative  condition  of  the  patient;  it  includes  also 
Doctor  Maghee.  Perhaps  medicine  has  lost  a  certain  intimate  toudi 
when  the  physician  ceased  to  be  photographed  with  his  ])atient 
Figures  two.  three,  and  four  are  made  from  the  photographs  from 
which  the  original  illustrations  were  prepared  in  the  article  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Medicine. 

In  1905  Doctor  Maghee  moved  to  Lander,  Wyoming,  where  for 
a  time  he  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  State  School  for 
Defectives.  He  continued  the  active  practice  of  medicine  until  his 
death,  on  September  the  twenty-ninth,  1927,  from  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
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EARLY  MEDICAL  LEGISLATION  IN  LOUISIANA 

AND 

A  STATE  MEDICAL  BOARD  EXAMINATION  IN  1816 

CHARLES  1.  SILIN,  Ph.  D. 

Tuiant  University 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  an  early — if  not  the 
earliest — report  of  an  oral  examination  given  by  a  state  board  of 
medical  examiners  to  a  candidate  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine, 
and  to  publish  the  legislation  which  established  the  board  and  regu¬ 
lated  the  practice  of  medicine. 

♦  4>  4> 

Five  years  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  passed  the  first  act  establishing  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice.  This  measure, 
entitled  “  An  Act  Concerning  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothe¬ 
caries,”  was  signed  by  Governor  W.  C  .  C.  Claiborne  on  March  23, 
1808.^  Its  provisions  are  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  no 
person  shall  presume  to  practice,  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  as  physi¬ 
cian,  surgeon  or  apothecary,  without  Brst  exhibiting  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  having  qualified  himself  as  such,  by  previous  studies,  which  shall 
be  made  to  appear  by  a  diploma  of  any  university  or  school  in  which 
he  may  have  pursued  his  studies.  The  candidate  shall  exhibit  said 
diploma  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  who  shall  fix  on  a  day, 
and  shall  appoint  four  physicians  or  surgeons  from  among  the  oldest 
practitioners,  whose  doty  it  shall  be  publicly  to  examine  the  candidate, 
and  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  admission,  if  he  should  be  admitted; 
which  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  four  examiners,  and  by  the  Mayor, 
who  shall  cause  the  seal  of  the  city  to  be  afiBxed  to  the  same. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  physician,  surgeon  or  apothe¬ 
cary,  who  shall  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  remedies  or  drugs,  which  shall 
be  proved  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  selling  the  same,  injured,  moulded, 

^  Acts  Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the  Second  Legislatwre  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans.  N.  O.:  Bradford  and  Anderson,  1808,  pp.  24-30.  The  Sessions  Laws  of 
early  Louisiana  were  published  in  both  French  and  English,  while  the  Journals 
appeared  in  French  only. 
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discomposed,  or  sophisticated,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  of  the  poor  of 
New  Orleans. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  physician,  surgeon  or  apothe¬ 
cary,  shall  sell,  give,  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  part  with  any 
suspicious  or  dangerous  remedy,  but  on  application  in  writing  of  heads 
of  families  of  good  reputation.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  heads  of 
families,  in  said  application  in  writing,  to  state  for  what  use  said  remedy 
is  wanted,  the  day  on  which  said  remedy  was  delivered,  and  receive  the 
name,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  said  remedy.  Said  application  in 
writing  shall  be  the  only  means  of  defence  allowed  to  the  seller,  in  case 
said  remedy  should  have  been  made  use  of  with  evil  design;  and  should 
the  seller  prove  unable  to  exhibit  such  a  writing  for  his  discharge,  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  of 
New  Orleans. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  salaries  shall  be  exacted  but 
by  such  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  as  shall  have  been 
examined  and  admitted  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
who  were  residing  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  prior  to  the  passage  of 
said  act.  And  the  physicians  applying  for  salaries,  shall  exhibit  an 
account  written  in  the  lang^uage  which  is  spoken  by  the  debtor  or  his 
assign;  and  this  account  shall  mention  the  year,  the  month  and  the  day 
when  the  physician  shall  have  been  called  for  and  employed;  it  shall 
define  clearly  the  name  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
the  detail  of  the  remedy  (whether  simple  or  composed),  the  order  in 
which  said  remedies  were  administered,  how  and  with  what  drugs  said 
remedy  was  composed ;  and  the  price  claimed  for  every  particular  remedy, 
shall  be  added  to  every  article  of  the  account,  which  shall  not  be  allowed 
but  upon  such  conditions. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  remedies  thus  administered  by 
every  physician  and  surgeon,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  more  than  if  the  same  had  been  bought  at  an  apothecary’s; 
provided,  however,  it  be  not  in  evidence  that  the  remedies  were  useless, 
not  convenient  or  too  freely  used  for  the  mentioned  disease;  in  which 
case  the  debtor  may  apply  for  a  diminution  of  the  account ;  and,  in  that 
case,  a  decision  shall  be  had  by  three  physicians  or  surgeons,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  debtor  and  one  by  the  physician. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  verbal  consultations,  made  at  the 
house  of  the  sick  person,  shall  be  charged  four  dollars,  to  be  received  by 
every  consulting  physician,  not  including  the  visit  or  journey ;  but  in  case 
of  such  consultations,  the  family  physician  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  sum 
allowed  to  the  other  consulting  physicians,  he  shall  have  a  right  only  to 
the  payment  of  his  visit. 
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Visits  made  in  the  city  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  bits  for  each 
visit.  Visits  in  the  suburbs  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar.  But  if 
the  physician  resides  in  the  suburbs,  the  visit  shall  be  paid  no  more  than 
four  bits. 

Such  visits  only  shall  be  paid  as  shall  have  been  solicited.  Every 
journey  in  the  country  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  bits  per  league, 
both  going  and  coming;  Provided,  all  visits  and  journeys  during  the 
night  shall  be  paid  double,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Act  of  1808  had  before  him  like 
acts  passed  by  legislatures  of  northern  states,  for  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  quite  similar.*  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  legis¬ 
lators  neglected  to  provide  any  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  licensing  provisions  of  this  act.  Besides,  the  implication  may  be 
drawn  from  the  first  part  of  Section  4  that  persons  residing  in  the 
Territory  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  were  not  required  to  submit 
to  an  examination.  The  result  was  that  numbers  of  quacks  and 
charlatans  continued  to  practice  without  a  license. 

This  deplorable  situation  continued  until  1816  when  Representa¬ 
tive  Fortin,*  who  was  a  physician,  introduced  in  the  House  “  An 
Act  prescribing  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
right  of  practising  physic  or  the  profession  of  apothecary  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana  .  .  .  which  was  passed  over  the  opposition  of 
the  “  American  ”  members  of  the  House,*  and,  after  minor  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Senate,  was  finally  signed  by  Governor  Claiborne  on 
March  16,  1816.* 

The  new  act  omits  all  reference  to  fees,  bills  and  drugs,  leaving 
the  door  open  to  possible  malpractice  in  the  prescription  and  dis- 

'  Citations  from  statutes  passed  by  northern  legislatures  may  be  fotuid  in  Francis 
R.  Packard,  History  of  Medicine  in  the  United  States,  2  vols.,  N,  Y. :  Hoeber, 
1931 ;  Chap.  Ill :  “  Early  Medical  Legislation.” 

*He  is  doubtless  the  same  Fortin  who  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Board  in  1819  and  assumes  office  on  July  21st  of  that  year;  cf.  Registre  du  Comite 
Medical  de  la  Nouvelle-Orlians,  described  below. 

‘The  vote  was  16  to  10.  It  is  significant  that  the  names  in  the  “Yes”  column 
are  Creole  and  those  in  the  “  No  ”  column  are  American;  cf.  Journal  de  la  Chambre 
des  Representans  pendant  la  Seconde  Session  de  la  Seconde  Legislature  de  I’Etat 
de  la  Louisiane.  N.  O. :  P.  K.  Wagner,  1816,  p.  46. 

*  Acts  Passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  N.  O. :  P.  K.  Wagner,  1816,  pp.  84-86. 
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pensation  of  remedies  and  in  the  billing  of  patients.  But  it  puts  teeth 
into  the  requirement  of  certification  by  providing  suitable  penalties: 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  general  assembly  convened;  That  from  and 
after  the  first  of  August  next,  no  individual  shall  have  the  right  to  prac¬ 
tice  physic  or  the  profession  of  apothecary  in  any  part  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  without  having  previously  undergone  an  examination,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  obtained  a  certificate  which  shall  be  delivered 
to  him  by  a  medical  board,  in  the  manner  hereafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted;  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governor,  to  appoint  on  the  second  Monday  of  April  in  every  year,  a 
medical  board  composed  of  four  physicians  and  one  apothecary,  and  to 
make  said  appointment  known  to  the  members  composing  the  medical 
board,  and  to  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans;  the  functions  of  the  said  board 
shall  be  to  examine  all  the  individuals  who  shall  apply  for  the  right  of 
practicing  physic  or  the  profession  of  apothecary  within  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted;  That  every  individual  who  shall 
intend  to  practice  physic  or  exercise  the  profession  of  apothecary  within 
this  State,  shall  present  to  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  a  petition  in  which 
he  shall  state  his  intention  and  the  wish  to  comply  with  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  law,  whereupon  the  mayor  shall  summon  the  medical  board 
which  shall  be  held  to  meet  at  the  places  pointed  out  in  the  summon;  the 
board  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  and  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor 
and  of  two  aldermen  designated  by  him,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  board 
are  satisfied  with  the  answers  of  the  candidate,  they  shall  grant  him  a 
certificate  of  examination  and  reception  which  certificate  shall  be  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  board  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  certified  by 
the  mayor;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  individual  thus  received,  to  cause 
the  said  certificate  to  be  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  shall  exercise  his  profession,  in  order  to  apply  to  it  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary,  provided  always  that  every  individual  now  prac¬ 
ticing  physic  or  the  profession  of  apothecary  and  having  complied  with 
the  formalities  required  by  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  concerning  physi¬ 
cians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries,”  shall  be  authorised  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  after  having  caused  to  be  recorded  in  the 
clerk’s  office  of  the  parish  in  which  he  practices,  the  certificate  which  the 
above  recited  act  required  him  to  obtain. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted;  That  if  any  one  shall  practice 
physic  or  exercise  the  profession  of  apothecary  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  the  said  person,  shall  incur  a  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  should  the  offence  be  reiterated. 
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such  person  for  every  new  offence  of  the  same  description  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  which  shall  not  exceed  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  to  an  imprisonment  also  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney 
general  of  each  district  to  prosecute  the  person  so  offending;  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  made  or  construed  to  apply 
to  any  inhabitant  or  planter  in  the  country,  who  on  the  application  of  any 
of  his  sick  neighbours  should  procure  them  some  alleviation  or  administer 
them  any  kind  of  physick. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted ;  That  the  act  entitled  “  An  act 
concerning  physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries”  past  on  the  twenty 
third  of  March  eighteen  hundred  and  eight  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1816,  Governor  Claiborne  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  appoint  Doctors  Trabuc,  Gros,  Conard,  Spencer 
and  Grandchamps  as  members  of  the  “  Medical  Committee.”  *  The 
Committee  held  its  organization  meeting  on  April  29,  1816,  and 
elected  Dr.  Trabuc  President,  and  Dr.  Grandchamps,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  It  authorized  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  purchase  all 
articles  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  office,  including  a  seal. 
It  voted  to  impose  an  examination  fee  of  fifty  dollars  of  which  ten 
was  to  pay  for  the  Committee’s  expenses  and  the  rest  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  members.  It  also  decided  that  all  candidates  had 
to  submit  documentary  proof  that  they  had  reached  the  age  of  21. 

Dr.  Grandchamps  started  and  his  successors  continued  a  Registre 
du  Comite  Medical  de  la  N ouvelle-Orleans  which  was  most  meticu¬ 
lously  kept  up  until  August,  1854,  and  in  which  one  finds  recorded 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  and  the  names  of  the  thousands  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  whom  it  granted  license  to  practice.^ 

Although  the  Committee  was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
examining  and  licensing  candidates,  in  the  absence  of  regularly 
established  agencies  usually  staffed  by  medically  trained  men  it  at 
once  assumed  functions  and  prerogatives  of  a  scientific  society,  a 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Doctors  T rabuc  and  Gros  were  also  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  “  Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans  ”  which  was  incorporated 
on  February  16,  1818;  cf.  Acts  Passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Third  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Stale  of  Louisiana.  N.  O. ;  J.  C.  de  St.  Romes,  1818,  pp.  20-24. 

'This  precious  document  reposes,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  in  the 
library  of  Tulane  University’s  School  of  Medicine. 
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medico-literary  society,  a  board  of  sanitation,  a  board  of  public 
health,  etc.* **  But  the  bulk  of  its  work  consisted  of  examining  candi¬ 
dates.  Between  April  29  and  July  24  it  examined  26  candidates  *  of 
whom  19  were  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1  in  Surgery  alone,  and  6 
in  Pharmacy.  Of  these,  21  passed  without  qualification,  4  were 
allowed  probationary  periods  of  practice  of  one  year  or  six  months, 
and  one  failed  twice  in  one  week  and  was  told  to  try  again  in  six 
months.^® 

One  of  these  examinations,  that  given  to  Matthew  Creighton  of 
Attakapas,  was  reported  by  the  examinee  in  a  contemporary  news¬ 
paper,  and  has  remained  hitherto  unnoticed.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  interest  of  this  report,  it  is  also  valuable  as  a  possible  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  was  being  done  to  carry  out  the  statutory  provisions 
of  the  time.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  complete  first  the  trend  of 
legislation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Squire  Lea  was  the  fourth  candidate  to  appear  before  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Committee,  passing  his  examination  of  May  9th.  When  the 
Third  Legislature  convened  on  November  18th,  Dr,  Squire  Lea  was 
seated  as  a  Representative  from  Feliciana  County  and  became  at 
once  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  House. “  He  was 
interested  not  only  in  practical  politics  but  also  in  the  improvement 
of  education  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession,  in  both 
of  which  fields  he  sponsored  new  legislation. 

On  December  5,  1816,  on  Dr.  Squire  Lea’s  motion,  the  House  re- 

*  In  its  first  four  months  of  existence,  the  Committee  enters  into  scientific  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Medical  Society  of  Marseilles,  advises  the  City  Council  on 
means  for  preventing  spread  of  contagious  diseases  following  a  flood  due  to  a  break 
in  the  levee,  devises  a  method  for  handling  a  shipload  of  Negro  slaves  among  whom 
smallpox  has  broken  out,  issues  permits  for  burials,  writes  a  testimonial  letter  on 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  city’s  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

*  One,  Dr.  Joseph  Forster,  native  of  Bavaria,  was  admitted  by  courtesy  without 
an  examination.  Cf.  Registre,  6  juin  1816. 

Auguste  Provosty  failed  on  June  6th  and  12th;  he  passed  at  his  third  trial  on 
Dec.  12th. 

**  He  was,  for  example,  named  chairman  of  the  permanent  “  comite  de  revision 
et  des  affaires  non-terminees,”  and  elected  delegate  to  the  electoral  college;  cf. 
Journal  de  la  Chambre  des  Representans  durant  la  Premiire  Session  de  la  Troisiime 
Legislature  de  VEtat  de  la  Louisiane.  N,  O. :  J.  C.  de  St  Romes,  1817,  pp.  S,  11. 
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solved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  Act 
of  March  16,  1816,  with  authority  to  address  the  President  of  the 
Medical  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  judgment  as  to  the  efficacy  with  which  the 
statute  was  being  administered.*® 

A  few  days  later.  Chairman  Squire  Lea  wrote  to  President 
Trabuc  asking  for  a  written  statement  as  to  the  activities  of  the 
Medical  Committee.  After  due  deliberation,  the  Medical  Commit¬ 
tee  framed  their  answer.**  In  it  they  described  the  measures  adopted 
at  their  organization  meeting,  which  we  noted  above.  In  the  matter 
of  the  $50  fee,  however,  the  letter  stated  that  the  examination  lasts 
for  three  hours,  it  glossed  over  the  disposition  of  the  money  in 
vague  terms,  and  added  an  N.  B”  brimming  with  guilty  con¬ 
science  that  diplomas  had  been  furnished  free  to  all  those  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  them,  “  et  le  nombre  en  est  assez 
grand !  ” 

The  Committee  went  on  to  state  that  many  pharmacists  refuse  to 
submit  to  an  examination  on  the  false  pretext  that  they  are  drug¬ 
gists  selling  only  simple  medicines.  It  asked  for  legislation  that 
would  force  them  to  come  before  the  Committee  and  that  would 
also  authorize  the  Committee  to  inspect  their  pharmacies  twice  a 
year. 

It  asked  for  strong  legislation  providing  for  the  prosecution  of 
delinquents  in  the  medical  and  surgical  practice,  crying  that  it  is 
high  time  Louisiana  were  rid  of  “  ces  nombreux  charlatans,  ces 
ignorans  etrangers  a  un  art  qu’ils  exercent  avec  autant  d’impudence 
que  d’incapacite.  .  .  .” 

Further,  it  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  in  New  Orleans  a 
Board  of  Health,  suggesting  that  the  Medical  Committee  would 
itself  be  glad  to  assume  the  functions  of  such  a  board,  in  which  case 
it  would  establish  a  sanitary  code  modelled  after  those  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  also  hoped  for  a  state  Vaccination 
Bureau  where  children  of  the  poor  might  be  vaccinated  by  a  doctor 
salaried  by  the  State  and  working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Medical  Committee. 

But  Dr.  Squire  Lea  disregarded  these  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  He  was  less  interested  in  increasing  the  powers  of  the 


‘•/frid..  p.  17. 


Registre,  pp.  13-15. 
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old-timers  on  the  Medical  Committee  than  he  was  in  improving  the 
administration  of  the  Act  of  1816.  In  his  report  to  the  House,  on 
January  10,  1817,**  he  recommended  that  the  powers  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Committee  be  limited  strictly  to  the  examining  and  licensing  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  even  omitting  apothecaries.  He  even  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Legislature  limit  the  Committee’s  jurisdiction  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  setting  up  a  second  Medical  Board  for  the 
western  half.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  he  recommended  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  fee  be  reduced  to  $20.  These  recommendations  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  new  act  which  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  new 
Governor,  James  Villere,  on  February  18,  1817:** 

An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled :  “  An  Act  prescribing  the 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  of  practicing 
physic,  or  the  profession  of  apothecary  within  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  general  Assembly  convened,  That  for  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens  of  this  state,  there  shall  be  appointed  in  and 
for  each  of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  a 
medical  board,  consisting  of  physicians  eminent  for  their  medical  skill 
and  science;  the  board  for  the  eastern  district  shall  hold  their  sessions 
in  New  Orleans,  and  be  composed  of  five  members;  the  board  for  the 
western  district  shall  hold  their  sessions  at  Opelousas,  and  the  to>vn  of 
Alexandria,  Rapides,  and  shall  be  composed  of  six  members. 

Sect  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  board  at  present  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  Orleans  shall  constitute  the  board  for  the  eastern  district  of 
this  state,  and  that  Alfred  Thruston,  Ramus  Davis,  Ive  Devy,  Daniel 
Yeizer,  John  Rippey,  and  James  Carman,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  con¬ 
stituted  members  of  the  western  board  of  this  state ;  three  of  the  members 
of  either  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  and  all  vacancies 
occurring  hereafter  in  either  board,  shall  be  filled  by  a  commission  from 
the  governor,  (with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate)  as  members 
of  the  medical  board  for  the  eastern  or  western  district  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  as  the  case  may  be;  provided  however,  that  no  member  shall 


'■*  Journal  of  this  session,  cited  above,  note  11,  p.  37. 

“Acts  Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  N.  O. :  J.  C.  de  St.  Romes,  1817,  pp.  90-94.  A  year  later,  the  Legislature 
will  enact  a  complete  and  well  considered  measure  entitled  “  An  Act  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Health  and  Health  Office,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Malignant, 
Pestilential  and  Infectious  Diseases  into  the  City  of  New  Orleans”;  cf.  Acts 
Passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
N.  O.:  J.  C.  de  St  Romes,  1818,  pp.  124-152. 
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be  appointed  for  either  board  who  has  not  obtained  a  certificate  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  profession  of  apothecary  or  surgery  under  some  law  of  this  state ; 
provided  that  the  apothecary  making  part  of  the  board  of  New  Orleans, 
shall  only  take  part  to  the  examination  of  apothecaries  to  be  licenced  by 
virtue  of  the  act  now  in  force. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  members  of  each  board, 
shall  choose  from  among  their  own  number  a  president,  who  shall  pre¬ 
side  at  their  respective  meetings,  they  shall  also  appoint  a  clerk,  who 
shall  keep  a  correct  journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  which 
shall  contain  a  registry  of  the  names  of  the  different  applicants  they  may 
have  admitted,  in  virtue  of  this  act,  to  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery, 
and  the  majority  of  either  board  agreeing  to  the  admission  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  after  his  examination,  shall  be  authorised  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
such  examination  and  admission,  for  which  they  may  demand  and  receive 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  to  be  appropriated  as  the  board  may  direct. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  powers  of  each  board 
shall  be  confined  to  the  admission  to  the  right  of  practicing  physic  and 
surgery  of  such  applicants  as  reside  within  their  respective  districts; 
provided  that  the  persons  thus  once  admitted,  shall  be  entitled  to  practice 
as  physicians  or  surgeons,  as  the  case  may  be,  throughout  the  state. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  persons  who  may  have 
practiced  medicine  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  and  during  the  space  of 
ten  years  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement, 
are  hereby  permitted  to  practice  physic  in  the  state  without  being  obliged 
to  obtain  a  licence  as  required  for  other  physicians  by  the  laws  of  this 
state. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  act  to  which 
this  is  a  supplement  as  is  in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  July  24,  1816,  Matthew  Creighton  of  Attakapas  failed  his 
examination  before  the  Medical  Committee  at  New  Orleans,^*  being 
the  26th  candidate  to  appear  before  them  under  the  Act  of  1816,  and 
the  4th  to  be  given  a  probationary  period.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Creighton  wrote  out  what  purported  to  be  an  accurate  account  of 
the  examination,  and  sent  his  transcription  to  the  editor  of  the 
bilingual  Louisiana  Courier,  published  at  New  Orleans.  His  ac- 

Alfred  Thruston,  also  from  Attakapas,  passed  on  the  same  day ;  though  he  had 
only  recently  come  to  Louisiana  from  Virginia,  he  was  the  first  man  named  for 
membership  on  the  Medical  Committee  for  the  western  half  of  the  state,  as  provided 
in  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  1817. 
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count  appeared  in  that  paper  on  August  23,  1816,  in  both  English 
and  French. 

This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Medical  Committee  who  in¬ 
structed  their  Secretary  to  write  to  the  paper  as  follows : 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  31,  1816 

Mr.  Editor, 

The  piece  inserted  in  No.  1393  of  your  paper  (23d  August),  entitled 
“  A  Faithful  Statement  of  an  Examination  by  the  Louisiana  Medical 
Board,”  &c.,  is  of  the  fabric  of  Mr.  Matthew  Creighton,  physician  at 
Attakapas.  That  gentleman  having  undergone  the  examination  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law,  and  not  having  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the 
questions  laid  to  him  by  the  Medical  Board,  was  referred  to  a  new  exami¬ 
nation.  The  Board  allowed  him  one  year  to  prepare  for  it. — Instead  of 
availing  himself  of  this  indulgence,  he  has  amused  himself  with  writing 
a  long  series  of  questions  and  answers  which  he  addressed  to  you  for 
insertion ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  latter  which  attest  the 
ignorance  of  that  pretending  physician,  all  is  a  mere  invention.  The 
Board  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  information  to  the  public, 
who  may  see  in  that  extraordinary  piece  the  work  of  a  man  endeavoring 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  an  useful  institution,  the  members  of  which  are 
too  well  known  to  find  themselves  within  the  reach  of  such  shaft,  and 
who  shall  always  make  it  their  duty  to  exercise  with  zeal  and  impartiality 
the  functions  confided  to  them  by  government. 

Please  to  insert  the  above  in  your  next  paper,  and  to  accept  the 
sentiments  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

By  order  of  the  Medical  Board, 

Grandchamps, 

Secretary. 

Obviously,  Creighton’s  version  of  the  examination  must  be  re¬ 
garded  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve.  Under  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  candidate  can  reproduce  from  memory  a  complete 
and  accurate  account  of  a  long  oral  examination  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected.  Furthermore,  when  he  has  been  failed  by  the  ex¬ 
amining  board,  he  becomes  ipso  facto  an  unreliable  witness  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  examination.  And  when,  besides,  the  board  offi¬ 
cially  declares  that  the  report  is  a  fabric  of  his  own  imagination, 
then  one  must  certainly  be  cautious  in  accepting  his  account. 

One  cannot,  however,  throw  the  whole  thing  out  as  a  hoax  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  Committee’s  assertion  that  the 
report  is  an  attempt  to  make  them  appear  ridiculous  does  not  seem 
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substantiated  by  the  account  itself.  The  account  does  not  show  that 
the  questions  asked  were  foolish,  that  the  answers  accepted  were 
grossly  erroneous,  or  that  the  remarks  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  indicated  a  gross  lack  of  knowledge  on  their  part.  On 
the  contrary,  ridicule  falls  rather  upon  the  candidate  himself  who  is 
repeatedly  made  to  falter  and  to  fail. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  admits  that  Creighton  is  accu¬ 
rately  reproducing  some  of  his  erroneous  answers.  By  implication, 
then,  the  secretary  is  also  admitting  that  some  of  the  questions  are 
also  accurately  reproduced.  Would  the  historian  therefore  not  be 
on  safe  ground  in  entertaining  the  possibility  that  the  whole  account 
is  as  accurate  as  imperfect  memory  will  permit?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Committee,  feeling  that  medicine  is  an  esoteric  science  the 
mysteries  of  which  should  not  be  spread  before  the  laity,  regarded 
Creighton’s  violation  of  the  confidence  of  its  procedure  as  an  act 
of  Ihe-majeste,  and  that,  feeling  the  necessity  of  showing  their 
displeasure  and  hoping  thereby  to  preclude  recurrences  of  such  an 
unwise  act  in  the  future,  they  unwarrantedly  branded  the  whole 
thing  as  pure  invention  unworthy  of  a  real  physician. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  the  examination  remains  im¬ 
portant  because  the  Committee  disclaims  it  only  in  part.  We  there¬ 
fore  feel  no  hesitancy  in  submitting  the  English  text  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  as  an  item  of  great  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  United  States: 

A  FAITHFUL  STATEMENT  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  BY  THE 
LOUISIANA  MEDICAL  BOARD,  HELD  AT  N.  ORLEANS, 

THE  24th  JULY,  1816. 

Question.  What  are  the  bones  of  anatomy  ?  — Answer.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  name  every  bone  in  order  ? 

Q.  What  are  the  bones  of  the  skull?  — A.  Os  frontis,  two  parietal 
bones,  os  occipitis,  two  temporal  bones.  (Much  talking.) 

Q.  What  number  of  bones  belong  to  the  skull?  — A.  Six.  (The 
board  then  said  no;  there  are  eight — and  said  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  know  these  bones.) 

Q.What  are  the  bones  of  the  thorax  ?  — A.  Sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the 
vertebra. 

Q.  How  many  vertebra  are  there  ?  — A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  How  do  you  divide  them  ?  — A.  Seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and 
five  lumbar. 
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Q.  What  are  the  bones  of  the  pelvis?  — ^A.  Os  sacrum,  os  coccygis, 
and  two  ossa  innominata. 

Q.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  ossa  innominata?  — A.  In  the 
adult  one,  in  the  young  subject  three. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  thigh  bone?  — A.  Os  femoris. 

Q.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  leg?  — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?  — A.  Tibia  &  fibula. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  bone  in  the  leg  ?  — A.  No,  none  that  I  know  of. 

(The  board  articulated  rotula.)  — A.  Ah!  the  patella  is  on  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  knee :  not  in  the  leg. 

Q.  What  are  the  bones  of  the  foot?  — A.  Tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes. 

Q.  How  many  bones  are  there  of  the  tarsus  ?  — A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  ?  — A.  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Q.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  metatarsus  ?  — A.  Five. 

Q.  What  are  the  bones  of  the  shoulder?  — A.  Clavicula  and  scapula. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  arm  bone?  A.  Os  humeri. 

Q.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  fore  arm?  — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?  — A.  Radius  &  ulna. 

Q.  How  many  bones  of  the  carpus  ?  — A.  Eight. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  ?  — A.  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  little  bone  lays  under  the  scapula!!!  — A.  No; 
none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  bone  ?  — A.  None  other. 

Q.  What!  no  bone?  (putting  his  hand  to  his  throat.)  — A.  Do  you 
mean,  sir,  the  larynx  or  pharynx?  (From  the  board.  No.) 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  bone  here?  (putting  his  hand  again  to  his  throat.) 
— A.  None  that  I  can  recollect.  (A  significant  shrug  from  the  board.) 

Q.  What  are  the  bones  made  of  ?  — A.  Do  you  mean  their  component 
parts? 

Q.  Yes,  their  component  parts.  — A.  Phosphorie - 1  do  not  know, 

sir.  (The  board  said  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  know  the  composition 
of  bones,  to  be  able  to  treat  diseases ! ! ! ) 

Q.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  bones?  — A.  I  do  not  understand 
you,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  bones  hard  all  through?  — A.  The  ends  of  some  bones 
have  little  cells  for  the  medullary  juice. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  for  a  puking  of  blood !  — A.  From  the  stomach, 

sir? 

Q.  Yes,  from  the  stomach.  — A.  What  is  the  state  of  the  patient? 

Q.  He  has  a  puking  of  blood  from  the  stomach.  — A.  If  it  was  a  recent 
attack  from  plethora,  or  a  blow,  I  would  bleed  him  from  the  arm,  and 
give  him  an  astringent  dose.  (I  was  then  told  that  the  blood  should  be 
taken  from  the  foot.) 

Q.  What  dose  would  you  give  ?  — A.  Common  salt  or  gum  kino. 
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Q.  What  other  medicine  would  you  give  ?  — A.  If  the  indication  was 
such,  I  would  give  ipecacuanha. 

Q.  What  would  you  give  ipecac,  for  ?  — A.  To  lessen  arterial  action. 
Q.  What  are  the  causes  of  a  puking  of  blood?  — A.  Plethora,  blow 

on  the  stomach — poisonous  ingestion - . 

Q.  Are  there  no  other  causes?  — A. — Perhaps  obstructed  menstrua¬ 
tion.  (A  nod  of  approbation  from  the  board.) 

Q.  What  are  the  symptoms  ?  — A.  A  sense  of  weight  and  obtuse  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  a  pricking  in  the  stomach. 

Q.  Are  there  no  other  symptoms?  — A.  Yes,  sir;  — a — a — flushing 
of  the  face.  (  I  was  then  told  from  the  board  that  the  face  was  pale.) 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  of  blood  from  the  stomach  and  blood  from 
the  lungs?  — A.  The  one  being  more  black  and  coagulated  than  the 
other. 

Q.  Which  would  be  the  more  black?  — A.  That  from  the  stomach. 

Q.  Suppose  the  patient  passed  a  little  blood  downwards,  what  would 
you  do ! !  — A.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  a  passive  hamorrhagae  ? 
(From  the  board)  Yes.  — A.  I  would  give  tonics. 

Q.  What  tonics?  — A.  Bark. 

Q.  What  drink  would  you  give?  — A.  Water. 

Q.  Would  you  give  any  acids?  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  acid  would  you  give?  — A.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Q.  Is  there  nothing  else?  — A.  I  now  recollect  of  none  other.  (I  was 
then  told  from  the  board,  that  blisters  should  be  put  on  the  thorax  some 
distance  from  the  stomach  in  order  to  divert  the  disease ! ! ) 

Q.  How  many  tumours  are  there?  — A.  There  are  a  great  many, 
more  than  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  ?  — A.  There  are  encysted  tumours,  inflam¬ 
matory  tumours,  sarcomatous  tumours,  and  a — a — . 

Q.  How  many  tumours  are  there  in  the  groin  ?  — A.  There  is  a  hernia, 
a — a — . 

Q.  Are  there  no  other  tumours  in  the  groin  ?  — A.  Is  it  a  strangulated 
hernia,  sir,  you  ask  me  for? 

Q.  The  gentleman  asks  if  there  are  no  other  tumours  in  the  groin? 
— A.  There  is  a — a — bubo. 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  a  hernia  from  a  bubo  ?  — A.  In  a  strangu¬ 
lated  hernia  the  patient  feels  pain  all  over  the  belly,  is  sick,  he  can  seldom 
stand  still  even  for  a  short  time,  he  will  either  go  forward  or  backwards. 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  a  bubo  from  a  hernia  ?  — A.  A  bubo  has 
an  inflammatory  appearance,  examine  if  there  was  syphilis  lurking  in  the 
system,  it  has  a  round  firm  base,  a — a — . 

Q.  You  say,  that  in  a  hernia  the  patient  can’t  stand  still?  — A.  Yes: 
he  will  either  go  backwards  or  forwards,  pain  and  sickness  accompany¬ 
ing.  ( I  was  then  told  from  the  board  that  a  hernia  gave  no  pain,  that  it 
had  a  hard  feel  as  a  bubo.) 
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Q.  How  does  a  bubo  progress  and  terminate?  — A.  It  progresses 
either  fast  or  slow,  and  terminates  in  resolution  or  ulcer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  whitlow  is?  — A.  There  is  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  pain  in  the  end  of  the  finger,  it  becomes  more  tender  and  swells, 
and  ends  like  infiammation. 

Q.  Does  a  whitlow  extend  to  the  periostum  &  to  the  joint  ?  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  it  then  ?  — ^A.  I  would  lay  it  open  as  far 
as  the  sinus  went. 

Q.  Where  would  you  make  the  incision  ?  — A.  At  the  most  depending 
part. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  incision  in  front  of  the  finger?  — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  board  shook  their  heads  and  told  me  that  the  incision  should  be  a 
lateral  one,  or  the  theca  of  the  flexor  tendon  would  be  wounded  and  the 
finger  made  stiff.) 

Q.  What  treatment  would  be  best  after  the  finger  was  opened?  — A. 
Apply  an  emollient  poultice,  afterwards  a  simple  pledget. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  general  treatment,  i.  e.  internal,  or  treatment 
of  the  system  ?  — A.  At  the  commencement,  sir  ? 

Q.  Yes,  at  the  commencement.  — A.  The  treatment  should  be  entirely 
antiphlogistic. 

Q.  After  it  is  cured  up  or  got  well,  what  part  of  the  body  or  where 
would  it  break  out  again ! ! !  — A.  I  do  not  know  where  it  would  break 
out  again. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  whitlow?  — ^A.  It  often  originates  from 
bruises,  change  of  temperament,  a — a — from  pricks  of  needles. 

Q.  What  is  pink-root  good  for  ?  — A.  It  is  given  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Q.  What  else  is  it  good  for?  — A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else. 

Q.  What  is  a  better  anthelmintic?  — A.  Calomel. 

Q.  How  would  you  give  the  pink-root?  — A.  In  infusion. 

Q.  How  ?  — A.  Make  a  tea. 

Q.  What  is  calomel  good  for  ?  — A.  It’s  a  purgative,  it  excites  ptyal- 
ism,  it’s  antivenereal,  it’s  an  anthelmintic,  it’s  good  in  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation,  it’s — it’s — it’s — 

Q.  What  else  is  it  good  for?  — A.  It’s — it’s — it’s - 1  remember 

nothing  else. 

Q.  How  would  you  check  its  effects  on  the  system?  — A.  Do  you 
mean  a  profuse  ptyalism  ? 

Q.  Yes.  — A.  Stop  giving  any  more,  give  an  astringent  gargle,  with 
laxatives,  or  sulphuret  of  kali. 

Q.  What  is  the  dose  of  calomel  for  a  child  4  years  old ! ! !  — A. 
(Indignation — indignation — indignation — )  4  grs.  is  the  proportion  if 
16  are  given  to  an  adult. 


A  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  LETTER  ON  THE  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  PNEUMONIA 

A  Commentary  on  the  Diffusion  of  Medical  Knowledge 


LEONARD  J.  SCHIFF,  M.  D." 

My  Dear  Nephew, 

I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  letters  and  also  express 
my  thanks  for  them — they  are  always  acceptable.  I  presume  it  is  also  in 
order  for  me  to  offer  an  apology  for  my  failure  to  reply — I  have  started 
two  or  three  times  to  write  and  as  many  times  interrupted.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  you  are  well  and  prospering  in  your  work — and  with  perse¬ 
verance  and  application  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  As  you  are  well 
aware  we  have  passed  through  a  long  and  severe  winter,  with  a  spring 
which  has  an  aftertaste  of  the  same.  I  have  however  passed  through  thus 
far  with  a  few  slight  assaults  from  Dr.  Klebs  “  Mundish  Mobile 
Microcci  ”  as  quoted  by  your  friend  Dr.  Turnbull  in  his  dissertation  on 
pneumonia — but  they  found  the  old  fort  impregnable  and  the  “  Monads  ” 
were  obliged  to  retreat  I  will  now  relate  to  you  an  experience  with  those 
critters  during  the  past  two  weeks.  They  had  marshalled  their  forces 
against  an  old  lady  weighing  230  lbs.  and  invaded  her  territory.  The 
onslaught  was  so  terrific  that  she  could  not  lie  down  nor  scarcely  breath. 
I  was  requested  to  take  command  of  the  repelling  forces.  Being  an  old 
Major  General  of  the  Revolutionary  veterans  the  result  of  my  movements 
was  a  sanguinary  one,  viz. — ^a  quart  of  blood  which  had  the  effect  to  set 
the  insurgents  to  route.  In  their  retreat  I  pursued  them  with  the  battal- 
lion  of  Brigadier  Gen  Calomel  30  grains  strong.  To  make  the  defeat  a 
complete  success — I  ordered  six  companies,  of  Col  Compound  Cathartic 
Pills  Light  Horse  Cavalry  to  finish  the  work — with  the  exception  of 
ordering  Major  Tartar  Emetic  to  kill  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead. 
Such  is  my  warfare  against  pneumonia — and  my  guns  are  never  spiked 
by  the  enemy — only  four  times  in  48  years.  Your  friend  may  be  a  fine 
fellow  and  skillful  physician  but  his  theory  of  that  fatal  disease  is  perfect 
nonsense  and  his  treatment  will  prove  a  failure.^ 

The  date  of  this  remarkable  document  is  May  7th,  1893.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  Jesse  Meyer  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  who  was  then  70 
years  old  and  the  most  influential  physician  in  the  county.  Born  in 

*  Albany  Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  This  letter  was  made  available  to  me  through  the  kind  efforts  of  Dr.  P.  S.  Van 
Orden. 
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Saugerties,  N,  Y.  in  1823,  he  attended  public  school  and  later  New 
Paltz  Academy  until  1840.  Following  this  he  taught  school  for 
nine  months.  In  1841  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
offices  of  Drs.  W.  C.  and  A.  B.  De  Witt  of  Saugerties  where  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years.  In  1844  he  entered  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  graduated  in  1845  after 
taking  two  full  courses.  He  at  once  began  practice  in  Kingston.  At 
first  he  was  violently  opposed  by  the  older  physicians  but,  being  a 
good  fighter,  soon  became  the  medical  leader  of  Ulster  county.  He 
also  found  time  to  take  part  in  extra-medical  affairs  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  above  was  president  of  the  New  York  State  National 
Bank  of  Kingston. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Meyer.  Let  us  now  examine  the  dissertation  on 
pneumonia  of  which  he  speaks.  The  Southern  Medical  Record  for 
1894  contains  an  article  on  pneumonia  by  Thomas  Turnbull  Jr.  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut.*  In  spite  of  the  discrepancy  in  dates  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  article  referred  to,  as  the  following  excerpt 
shows :  “  Klebs  was  the  first  to  describe  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
specific  agent  in  pneumonia.  They  were  roundish,  mobile  micro¬ 
cocci.  The  lesions  produced  by  Klebs,  monads  however,  were  those 
of  experimental  septicemia — .”  Either  the  dates  are  not  correct 
or  else  Meyer  must  have  seen  this  article  (or  a  similar  article  by 
Turnbull)  prior  to  its  publication  in  the  Southern  Medical  Record. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Meyer  refers  to  Klebs’  micrococci  as  “  Mun- 
dish.”  I  have  checked  the  original  letter  carefully  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  character  in  question  is  a  capital  M  and  is  definitely 
not  a  corrupt  ro.  This  might  suggest  that  Meyer  was  poking  ridi¬ 
cule  at  Turnbull.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  read  Turnbull’s 
article  in  manuscript  fqnn  and  mistaken  a  poor  ro  for  an  m.  The 
latter  hypothesis  would  explain  the  discrepancy  in  dates. 

Turnbull’s  “  nonsensical  ”  theory  of  pneumonia  may  be  best 
summed  up  in  his  own  words.  “  Pneumonia  is  an  acute,  specific, 
infectious  disease  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  the  diplococcus  pneu¬ 
moniae,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  paren¬ 
chyma  and  constitutional  disturbances  of  varying  intensity.” 

Regarding  therapy  he  says,  “  Pneiunonia,  being  a  self  limited, 

•  South.  Med.  Rec.,  Atlanta,  1894,  XXIV,  183-189. 
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specific  disease,  is  at  present  uninfluenced  in  its  course  by  any  drug.” 
He  then  discusses  the  work  of  G.  and  F.  Klemperer  on  toxin  and 
antitoxin.  Thirty  cases,  collected  from  the  literature,  are  cited  in 
which  serum  therapy  was  followed  by  prompt  recovery.  Continuing 
he  states  that  “  Outside  of  the  specific  infection  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  is  the  treatment  of  an  overworked,  overdistended,  right 
heart.”  The  drugs  recommended  are  aconite,  strychnine  and  nitro¬ 
glycerine.  Adequate  food  intake,  supplemented  by  alcohol  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Finally,  morphine  and  paraldehyde  are  suggested  to  ensure 
rest. 

These  two  documents  are  presented  not  for  their  inherent  worth 
but  because  they  illustrate  two  things;  first,  the  state  of  Medicine 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  second,  a  phenomenon  which 
exists  even  today. 

The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  time  of  revolution 
in  medical  thought.  The  battle  raged  along  many  fronts.  Meyer’s 
letter  is  the  last  valiant  growl  of  an  old  conservative;  Turnbull’s 
paper  is  the  battle  cry  of  a  young  rebel. 

It  is  startling  to  realize  that  both  documents  were  written  less 
than  forty-five  years  ago  and  within  a  year  of  each  other.  In  reality 
neither  of  them  belongs  there.  Meyer’s  letter  belongs  to  the  early 
days  of  the  century — the  time  of  Rush.  Turnbull’s  paper  (with  a 
few  slight  corrections)  might  be  found  in  one  of  today’s  journals. 
Two  men,  contemporaries,  yet  one  hundred  years  apart  in  thought; 
one  practicing  the  medicine  of  the  middle  ages,  the  other  anticipating 
today’s  ideas.  It  is  almost  incredible!  So  slow  is  the  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  HOFFMANN’S  SIGN 

OTTO  L.  BENDHEIM,  M.  D. 

Boston  ‘ 

The  reflex  known  as  Hoffmann’s  sign  is  not  without  interest 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  since  it  shows  that  there  may 
exist  considerable  confusion  even  about  recent  medical  discoveries. 
Today  each  neurological  and  even  each  complete  physical  examina¬ 
tion  includes  the  test  for  this  sign,  because  its  presence  is  considered 
to  be  an  excellent  sign  of  hyperreflexia,  similar  to  the  Babinski  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

In  spite  of  its  general  usefulness  and  fame,  nothing  had  appeared 
in  the  literature  to  suggest  who  Hoffmann  was,  and  why  his  name 
was  attached  to  this  sign.  Several  authors  have  tried  to  solve  this 
question,  but  were  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions.  These  difficul¬ 
ties  are  more  easily  imderstood,  if  one  considers  the  facts,  that  this 
sign  has  never  been  published  by  its  discoverer,  that  it  has  been 
mentioned  only  rarely  in  the  neurological  literature  but  frequently  in 
papers  on  problems  of  internal  medicine,  where  no  one  would  search 
for  information  of  purely  neurological  character,  and  finally,  that  it 
is  known  by  several  other  names. 

In  1916,  Keyser  (1)  of  New  York  published  a  paper  on  this  re¬ 
flex.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  was  unable  to  find  the  original 
article  describing  “  Hoffmann’s  sign  ”  or  any  reference  thereto, 
although  he  was  aided  in  his  search  by  such  able  historians  and 
librarians  as  J.  C.  Harding  of  Cleveland,  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  “  mysticism  attached  to  the  original  observation  and 
disclosure  of  this  sign,”  Keyser  suggested  to  drop  the  name  “  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  sign  ”  completely,  and  to  introduce  the  term  “  digital  re¬ 
flex,”  which  is  used  quite  frequently  today,  although  the  original 
term  still  enjoys  greater  popularity. 

In  1933,  Fay  and  Gotten  (2)  published  a  very  comprehensive 

^  Medical  House  Officer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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paper  on  the  subject,  but  their  “  search  of  the  literature  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  any  direct  reference  by  Hoffmann  to  the  sign  which  bears  his 
name.” 

In  1936,  Echols  (3)  published  his  observations  on  the  incidence 
of  Hoffmann’s  sign.  He  asked  me  to  take  up  the  search  for  its 
original  description,  and  the  result  was  briefly  mentioned  in  his 
paper. 

The  discoverer  of  this  reflex  was  Johann  Hoffmann,  professor 
of  neurology  at  Heidelberg,  pupil  and  successor  of  the  famous  Erb. 
Hoffmann  died  in  1919.  In  the  numerous  writings  of  Hoffmann,  I 
could  not  find  any  mention  of  the  sign.  Hoffmann  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  reflex  in  his  lectures  and  clinics  (4).  He  discovered  the 
sign  prior  to  1904,  but  it  was  first  described  in  the  literature  by 
Hans  Curschmann  (5)  in  1911.  Curschmann  was  Hoffmann’s 
assistant  from  1901  to  1904  and  learned  the  sign  from  him.  There¬ 
fore  Curschmann  named  the  reflex  “Hoffmann’s  sign”  (Hoff- 
mannsches  Zeichen).  He  described  the  movement,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  examining  physician,  accurately  as  “  snapping  ” 
(knipsen),  and  afterwards  Volhard  (6)  called  it  “  snapping  reflex  ” 
(Knipsreflex). 

Independently  of  Hoffmann  and  Curschmann,  and  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Curschmann’s  original  paper,  E.  Tromner  (7),  a  Hamburg 
neurologist,  rediscovered  the  sign  in  1913.  Therefore  some  authors 
call  it  “  Tromner’s  sign.” 

Also  Jakobsohn  (8)  discovered  a  very  similar  sign,  with  a  little 
variation  in  technic.  His  discovery  also  took  place  independently 
and  after  Hoffmann,  but  was  published  in  1908,  that  is  before 
Curschmann’s  paper.  Jakobsohn  did  not  snap  the  finger  nail,  but 
tapped  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  appears  reasonable  to  give  the  credit 
for  the  original  discovery  of  this  reflex  to  Johann  Hoffmann,  and 
to  attach  his  name  to  it. 
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